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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

That portion of Shiawassee County which 

e between Durand on the east and Owos- 
so on the west, watered by the Shiawassee 
ver, not only contains some excellent 
land, but is peopled with men who know how 
to put the soil into good shape and keep up 
its average of productiveness. Take the 
three or four towns of which Vernon is the 


visits this spring, and they will compare 
favorably with an equal area in any part of 
the State. And we have found the remark 
of an old settler and honored agriculturist, 
now passed away, which was made a good 
many years ago, eminently true, that 
** Where you find good land, you always find 
good men on it.’? This is frequently true 
because good farming has made good land 
—it has improved rather than declined in 
productiveness. 

The first farm we visited on our last trip 
was one of those settled at an early day, yet 
the crops gathered from it for over a quarter 
of a century have not impoverished its soil or 
its owner. It is now carried on by Mr. 
Amos Parmenter, a rising young farmer, 
active and public spirited, whem many of 
our readers have met at stock meetings, in- 
stitutes, etc. His father settled here when a 
young man, made a pleasant home, a good 
farm, and yet lives, hale and hearty at an 
advanced age, to enjoy the fruits of his early 
labors. Here we found a fine flock of Amer- 
ican Merinos, the basis of the fertility of 
many a farm in this State, which Mr. Par- 
menter has been breeding up to his ideas of 
what makes agood Merino. The foundation of 
his thoroughbred flock comes from the flocks 
of Hon. Wm. Ball and the Barnes Bros, of 
Byron. Thestock ram is a son of Star Bis- 
mark, solong at the head of Mr. Ball’s flock, 
and from a Stickney ewe. He is called 
Protection, and the name shows just where 
his owner stands. There are some good 
ewesin this flock, and this year’s crop of 
lambs contains some very promising ones— 
well covered, strong in folds, and looking 
like heavy shearers. 

Mr. Parmenter also breeds Poland-China 
hogs. Hestarted his herd from that of the 
Barnes Brothers, and has since introduced 
some Kelver blood. His present stock boar 
is from Barnes Brothers’ Luck and one of 
their favorite Cora Belle sows, and he is no 
discredit to his owner or breeders—even, 
compact, broad-backed, and with plenty of 
bone to carry his carcass. The young pigs 
have not been forced, look healthy, are well 
grown, and are more likely to do well raised 
as they have been than if housea and fed to 
force a large growth. Here we found a Short- 
horn bull bred by Mr. Ball, Young Mary 
Duke 90073, by Renick Wild Eyes 64189, 
dam Viola 6th by Dake of Dunreath 59415, 
He isa red, will not be three years old until 
the end of November, and is very similar to 
his sire in make up. He has a well shaped 
head and horn, is square built, with a 
straight back, and goodfront. He has been 
used to grade upthe stock on the farm, and 
his calves here and on neighboring 
farms have been very satisfactory. Mr. 
Parmenter has to change him now, and he 
can be had at a very low price. His breed- 
ing is good. 

Mr. Parmenter drove us to some of the 
neighboring farms, where only short calls 
were made, for the mowers were clicking in 
the meadows and the weather threatening a 
shower. A stop was made at John Davis’ 
farm to see a couple of colts he had. They 
were both by Clydesdale stallions one thestal- 
lion owned by Mr. John Martin, of Vernon, 
and the other known as the Ketchum horse. 
Both these are fine colts. The dams are 
good mares, and evidently strongly bred, for 
the colts show some of their characteristics. 
The celt from the Martin horse will be gray 
in color, but in other respects he will follow 
his sire, He wil] bea big, powerful horse 





| sponsible. 








when matured, a good sample of the heavy 


truck horse needed in cities. 
A short stop was made at the farm of Mr. 


| James Lemon, one of the typical farmers of 


this neighborhood, who was deep in his hay- 
ing. Everything is kept in good shape on 
that farm—fields cleaned up, fences in good 
shape, stock graded up and well fed. 


Near him is his son, Ralph Lemon, just 
Starting out for himself. Here every one 
was busy too, and Mr. Lemon had to jump 
off his mower for a few minutes to show us 
his Chester Whites, the breed he has elected 
to keep. He got his start from Mr. Sebring, 
of Lyons, and they trace to the herd cf Mr. 
S. H. Todd, of Ohio, who is undoubtedly the 
most successful breeder of Chesters in the 
country. This herd of Mr. Lemon’s will be 
the only white hogs in the neighborhood, 
the general tendency being towards 
Poland-Chinas and Berks, for which 
the missionary work of Messrs. 
Parmenter and J. W. Hibbard is re- 
We wish Mr. Lemon success in 
his enterprise, for good hogs, no matter 
what the breed, are a good thing on the farm, 
as the results of the past two years have 
proved. 

A long drive took us over to the farm of 
Mr. P. C. Carruthers, where a start has been 
made in fish culture. Mr. Carruthers has a 
pond on a side hill, fed by springs, which he 
has stocked with German carp. ‘These he 
got from Mr. M. Smith, near Bancroft, 
whose ponds have before been referred to in 


| the FanmMER. We found Mr. Carruthers al- 
| so in the hay field, with his son, and just 
| completing the work of haying. 


Here we 
had a very interesting visit, for Mr. Car- 
ruthers isa farmer who mixes brains with 
his work, and has a large fund of informa- 
tion upon topics relating to the farm and 
public affairs. The carp in his pond keep 
the water, otherwise clear, in a muddy con- 
dition. They area mid fish. Senator Pal- 
mer’s artificial lake, which he stocked with 
carp, is always muddy, and Mr. Cottrell 
says he will have to draw off the water and 
exterminate them, as he cannot get rid of 
them in any other way. Mr. Carruthers pro- 
poses making a larger pond on his bottom 
land, just below the other, but receiving its 
water supply from a different source. This 
he will probably stock with varieties of fish 
natural to Michigan, and with less proclivity 
for wallowing in the mud than the carp. 
The Shiawassee River winds along the edge 
of this farm, aud with its high banks and 
its stretches of flats, makes the view from 
the residence a beautiful one. 

Then Mr. L. Case drove us to the farm of 
our old friend Mr. John Martin. John was 
met coming from the hay-field, his mower 
drawn by a pair of big Clydes. Of course 
his Clydes were what we wanted to see. He 
has the imported stallion Liddesdale, a rich 
bay with strip in the face, and black points. 
He was sired by Silver, he by the famous 
Lord Lyons, and his dam was a mare by 
Louis 14th. He is not a large horse, but 
compact, of good style, clean legs, neat 
head, and has some excellent colts in this 
neighborhood. He has also a grand Clyde 
mare, imported Moss Queen, six years old, 
brown, with white on hand legs, sired by 
Manfred (1758), dam Fanny (3345), by 
Prince of Kelim (656). Another good brood 
mare has two colts by Liddesdale, a yearling 
and a sucker, and they are excellent ones. 
After looking over the horses we went to the 
pasture to see the flock of Merinos. The de- 
pression of the past four years has cut down 
its numbers. ‘The flock is of Atwood blood, 
originating from that of George W. Stewart. 
of Grand Blanc. One of the older breeding 
ewes was sired by Clark’s Moses, and an- 
other by Adrian Taylor’s Genesee. The 
more promising outlook is making sheep 
men take more interest in their flocks, and 
this one will feel the benefit of it. There is 
splendid material in it upon which to found 
a great flock. 

At Mr. Joseph Martin’s, (the family isa 
large one here), a stop was made to see his 
imported Clydesdale stallion Old Tower, 
and we found him even better than what 
rumor had made him. The longer we looked 
at him the better we liked him. He does 
not look large at first sight, so compactly is 
he put together, and so symmetrical are his 
proportions. Yet he weighs 2,000 Ibs., and 
is put up for the weight. Whether you look 
at him before or behind, or sideways, it is 
difficult to pick a flawin him. His head is 
well proportioned and intelligent, and his 
powerful neck has the grand arch and heavy 
crest which Shire men assert can only be got 
in their favorite. He has great depth 
through the heart, a short strong back, and 
very powerful quarters. As for his legs and 
feet they are excellent. Below the knee he 
carries more bone than any horse we have 
seen in the State, and it is fiat clean bone, 
too. Certainly the farmers of this section 
have every opportunity to breed a fine class 
of heavy draft horses. These two stallions, 
and the one owned by H. M. Olney, give 
them a chance to save their mare colts for 
brood mares and breed to one of these 
horses. ‘Two crosses of such stallions would 
make them equal to full bloods in appear- 
ance, and practically as good for work pur- 
poses. Old Tower (3042), is a dappled 
brown, weighs over 2,000 lbs,, was sired by 
Maister (1846), dam Mary Edith (1473), by 
Druid (1120), and tracing back to Maggie of 
Gillespie by Sir Colin (1299). 

From here a long drive took us to the farm 
of the Newberry Brothers, inventors of the 
potato harvester described in last issue. This 
farm was settled by their father at an early 
day, and as he was an enthusiastic horticul- 


turist he has left many things to testify to 
his love of the beautiful. Fine lawns, 
shrubbery, flowers and fruits surround 
a beautiful home. The whole farm 
is underdrained, requiring some fifteen 
miles of tiling, and not a waste spot is left. 
The young men were growinga large amount 
of onions, and the crop was very clean and 
promising. They have a number of acres de- 
voted to seed onions, and the crop was in 
splendid shape—even in growth, clear of 
weeds, and no vacant places. They have 
built a very complete onion house for curing 
and keeping them, the lower story of brick, 
with ventilators, shelving, ete., and all well 
arranged. 

At the Bingham farm such a change had 
been made in the buildings since our visit 
of three months ago that it was hardly re- 
cognizable. ‘The Shropshire tlock has had 
quarters prepared for it which are simply 
elegant. The arrangements for lighting 
and ventilation areexcellent. ‘Then the old 
barns have been remodelled, added to and 
improved, until few farms in Michigan can 
show finer ones. A hurried visit was paid 
to the Shropshires in the pastures, and the 
lambs looked over. ‘They are doing weil. 
Mr. C. S. Bingham was preparing for his 
trip to England, and said he would bring 
over a fine lot this season, as he was now in 
good shape to care for them. 

With Mr. Bingham we drove to the 
mining town of Kerby, about five miles from 
Vernon, to see some of the farmers in that 
vicinity. ‘The first one met with was Mr. 
W. D. Brands, who is interested in Shrop- 
shire sheep and Berkshire hogs. He has 
quite a flock of Shrops, started from the 
Bingbam importations, and is well satisfied 
with his experience so far. He is clearing 
up a lot of chopped-over land, and he finds 
sheep invaluable assistants in the work. 
They keep down brush and weeds, and are 
enriching the soil while giving him returns 
in wool and mutton. He keeps a number of 
dairy cows, grade Jerseys generally, and 
has started into the breeding of Berkshire 
hogs. He proposes pushing the business, 
and Mr. Bingham takes outa commission 
to purchase a few good ones in England so 
as to secure new blood. 

Mr. Brands said the under side of his 
farm was equally as productive as the upper, 
and we visited the coal shaft to see the 
crop it produced. The farms here are all 
underlaid with coaJ, and there are miles of 
galleries extending under them, where the 
miners are at work bringing it tothe sur- 
face. Afteran investigation we concluded 
that it was more pleasant to grow crops on 
the upper side of the farm than dig coal 
under it. The black mouth of that shaft 
settled the question at once. 

Near here we came across a Percheron 
stallion from the farm of Savage & Farnum, 
of Grosse Isle. He is owned by Mr. Joseph 
Craig, and was imported two years ago. He 
is known as Robie 7916 (11887), is just 
seven years old, stands 16 hands one inch 
high, and weighs 1,750 lbs, and dappled 
grey in color. Heisa good specimen of the 
Percheron, active, high spirited, and a good 
mover. His sire was Picador (5399), dam 
Courtisane (5685), by Rustique. Robie has 
proved very popular in this neighborhood, 
and his owner is well pleased with him. At 
a number of farms where we stopped the 
owners were away, or back in the fields and 
too busy to be interfered with. This will 
explain to some of our friends why we did 
not stop and see them. 

In the evening at Grange Hall in Vernon 
we met a number of bright young fellows, 
who are active in grange work. In fact the 
Grange seemed to be made up largely of 
young men, and the Master, Mr. C. A. 
Whelan, is a young max also. Our old 
friend Daniel Brown seemed to be the 
oldest man present, and he is not feeling at 
all old as yet. 

Wheat was nearly ready to cut, and will 
be a fair crop. One enterprising farmer, 
Mr. J. A. Goodall, was cutting when we 
called. He is a Canadian, and a most ex- 
cellent farmer, always ahead with his work, 
and is as usual the first to begin his harvest 
this season. The green aphis had been 
plenty in the fields but had not perceptibly 
damaged the crop. Threshing may show a 
different state of facts, however. The pest 
did not make its appearance till late, and 
this may account for the little damage 
done. 

The sheep men were feeling well over the 
prices received for tbeir clips this season. 
Prices ranged from five to seven cents 
higher than a year ago. 





THE Flint Globe, in its last issue, publish- 
es the following item: ‘A. Gifford, a well 
known farmer of Flint township, has a flock 
of 57 grade sheep, which have proved rather 
valuable property this year. The wool from 
these animals brought 3734 cents per pound, 
that amount having been paid him bya 
Flushing buyer. The wool averaged $3.00a 
head. Mr. Charles Langnth, a neighbor of 
Mr. Gifford, has a flock of 40 sheep. The 
wool was sold to the same buyer as Mr. Gif- 
ford’s, and brought an average of $3.01 per 
head for the flock. These gentlemen are not 
fancy or ideal farmers, but plain, hard-head- 
ed men, who get their living by working 
their farms themselves, but they believe that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing as 
well as they know how to doit. Any other 
farmer can get the same results by following 
the same processes.’’ 
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It is estimated Dakota’s wheat crop is thirty 





million bushel short. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN GENE- 
SEE COUNTY. 


_— 


BY OLD GENESEE, 
NO. VI. 


Soon after the war the sheep industry and 
wool trade underwent some _ material 
changes. Jn the universal collapse in prices 
which was the inevitable result of the 
shrinking of our national currency back 
towards a specie basis, wool sympathised 
with other commodities. In turning to my 
account books, where from year to year I 
give the farm credit for its products, I find 
wool, which in 1864 sold at a dollar, had in 
1867 gone down to 45 ceuats, and in 1868 I 
sold at 36 cents, being almost exactly what 
it brought 7m specie four years before. So 
that on the down grade it was an even 
race between the government’s money and 
the farmer’s wool, thus conclusively show- 
ing what I stated in my last article, that the 
great advance in the price of wool had been 
purely fictitious and imaginary. As a re- 
sult the farmers grew dissatisfied, and the 
sheep of Genesee County, which in 1864 
numbered 80,944, had by 1878 decreased to 
74,808, thus showing a decrease of 6,136 
head. But the improvement in the guality 
of the sheep was evidenced by the fact, that 
notwithstanding this decrease in sheep, the 
wool product has actually increased from 
289,018 lbs. in 1864, to 401,993 in 1878, being 
a gross increase of 112,975 ibs., and an 
average per fleece of almost two pounds, The 
dissatisfaction of the farmers caused much 
agitation and discussion, both in private 
circles and public prints, Farmers’ conven- 
tions were called to consider the situation, 
and if possible to devise a remedy. At 
one of the conventions (held in 1861 IL 
think), the Hon. Owen Stone, Henry W. 
Wood and the writer were appointed a 
committee to consider the subject and re- 
port at an adjourned meeting. We drew 
up a comprehensive report, which was 
printed and widely circulated, and as a re- 
sult Messrs. Stone & Wood actually erected 
the Flint woolen mills, But the Flint 
woolen mills was a small concern com- 
pared with what they are to-day. From 
fifty to seventy thousand pounds of wool 
taxed the machinery to its full capacity. 
Mr. Wood soon retired from the business, 
and in process of time Mr. Stone associated 
with himself new partners, and added to the 
plant, until now the firm of Stone «& At- 
wood have one of the finest woolen mills 
of the State, consuming annually upwards 
of half a million pounds of wool, and tura- 
ing out besides cloths of various descrip- 
tions, very large amounts of hosiery and 
ready made clothing. But Stone & Atwood 
do not purchase their chief supplies of wool 
in the home market. The wools of Missouri 
and Texas are better adapted to their 
machinery than those of home production, 
and then the shrinksge is so much less on 
those southwestern wools, that their stocks 
are mainly purchased in St. Louis and other 
remote markets. This season however 
their home purchases are set down at 80,000 
pounds, and may reach 100,000 by the time 
the present year’s clip is all gathered in. 


Stimulated by past good success in the im- 
provement of their sheep, the farmers of 
Genesee county increased their importations 
of blooded Merinos from Vermont and New 
York, until a large number of flocks of 
unregistered Merinos gave an average fleece 
of over ten pounds, and of registered sheep, 
in the hands of connoisseurs numerous flocks 
are to be found averaging over fifteen 
pounds to the fleece. Slowly but steadily 
and surely did they increase the flocks, 
year by year taking a step in advance of the 
one preceding it, until 1884, when the cul- 
minating point was reached, not only in 
this county but in the State at large, when 
the number sheared was 108,956, and the 
wool product reached a total of 629,059 
pounds, and an average of 5 77-100 pounds 
to the fleece. 

Having now toiled up to the summit let 
us pause to take a long breath, while we re- 
view the situation and express the opinion 
that these figures will never again be 
reached. Neither will our State ever again 
produce the number of 2,453,778, reported 
in that year. The hand of destiny is upon 
the sheep and wool industry east of the 
Mississippi. A careful study of the busi- 
ness for the past 50 years, in all the older 
States, can result in no other conclusion. 
Do you ask why this is so? Our lands 
have become too valuable for extended 
sheep walks. Other countries of the world 
and other States of this Union can produce 
wool much cheaper than we can. It may 
be assumed as a foregone conclusion that no 
State or district can compete successfully in 
the wool industry of the world where stock 
has to be foddered half the year round. 
We may talk long and loud and patriotically 
about protecting this pet home industry. 
The fact is plainly visible to any man who 
will open his eyes, that our most formidable 
and dangerous competitors are not beyond 
the ocean, but at our own doors, the States 
and Territories of our own free American 
union, and against them no law can protect 
us. Neither should it; we are of the 
same family of States; we are of the same 
household, sixty-seven millions of people, 
all interested in cheap :lothing, while not 
more than one-fifth part are interested in 
high priced wool. 

Some of the readers will doubt my predic- 
tion, but let them look facts square in the 





face. In every State east of the Mississippi, 





at least every one where wool growing has 
ever attained, or is ever likely to attain any 
respectable proportions, the industry is on 
the «down grade. Bat a few years since 
Michigan was the fifth wool producing 
State of the Union. Now we must be con- 
tent to stand seventh in the class, having 
been first passed by Oregon, and now by 
Montana, while Utah and two or three other 
of the desert States are liable to pass us 
within the next five years. But keep cool, 
don’t kill the sheep on that account. The 
sheep is the handmaid of the grain farmers, 
the scavenger to consume garbage and 
briers and noxious weeds, and the fertilizer 
of our poor lands. A good flock of sheep 
may be made to add five busbels of wheat 
to the acre of summer fallow, and if we 
don’t look out sharp and summer fallow 
more and stubble less, our wheat industry is 
liable to go where our wool industry is going. 
It may be that in spite of clover the boys 
are living who will yet see the day when 
Michigan wheat growers will be compelled 
to pay as much for commercial fertilizers as 


Virginia tobacco growers have done for 
many years past. And then again a goodly 


number of intelligent breeders may always 
make money by raising breeding stock. It 


is a physiological fact that the sheep, like | 
| and given us from month to month is in- 


the fur bearing animals, puts on the heaviest 
coat in the cool north. So when under the 
influence of southern suns, in our own and 
other lands, the sheep is likely to deterior- 
ate, those countries will (in my opinion) 
continue to turn their attention to such 
States as Vermont and Michigan, for an in- 
fusion of blood to keep up the qualities of 
their stock. 


° 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE LIBERTY FARMERS’ 


The Liberty Farmers’ Club held their 
July meeting at the homeof Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. Chate, and it was, considering the busy 
time on the farm, a well attended and an in- 
teresting meeting. 

The following persens were elected officers 
of the Club for the next six months: Presi- 
dent, Geo. M. Shafer, Somerset; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E. Kennedy, Somerset; 
Secretary, Minnie West, Liberty; Treasurer, 
R. C. Cary, Liberty; Chaplain, R. D. M. Ed- 
wards, Horton; Reporter, Etola Orvis, Liber- 
ty; Directors, W. C. Kennedy, Mrs. P. W. 
Lewis. Programme Committee, Mrs. Wm. 
D. Stell, Mrs. Geo. of. Shafer, Mrs. R. Hill. 

That part of the exercises which would in- 
terest your readers was the paper on wheat, 
by J. D. Crispeil, and is as follows: 

I thought, before I began to investigate 
this subject, to trace out the origin of wheat, 
but investigation shows it to be too ancient 
for me to trace out. We find it spoken of as 
being grown by the people of all ancient na- 
tions. lt was the chief grain in Jacob’s 
time, grown in Mesopotamia, and from that 
day to this it has continued to be so. In 
Egypt, the many eared or mummy va- 
riety, depicted on monuments, is still grown. 
Three varieties are commonly found in 
Palestine; first, white, short-bearded; sec- 
ond, short growing, long-bearded, thick set, 
coarse grain; third, a long stem, with coarse 
black beard and husk. It is still pressed 
out by a wooden wheel, or threshed with a 
flail and then winnowed with a fan and sift- 
ed. Compare the difference which our civil- 
ization has made, both in the grain itself 
and in the manner of caring for and har- 
vesting it. 

If I were going tv make aspecialty of rais- 
ing wheat for profit, I would plow the 
ground the last of May and again the last of 
August. I should consider that the cheapest 
and best way. The two best crops [ ever 
raised were from cross-plowing. 

I consider the manner of setting wheat up 
in round shocks, well capped, is the best, 
and is usually the least labor, for if it is in 
open shock it will not stand up near as well, 
and it takes longer to set it up again tnan it 
would have done to set it in round shocks 
at first. If there are no storms upon it, the 
dew and sun bleach the wheat and straw, 
and make the straw brittle so it breaks and 
wastes. 

Prices are so low and the expense of rais- 
ing wheat so great that Il think it pays less 
than any other crop which we raise. And 
why are prices so low? Wheat growing was 
stimulated greatly between 1875 and 1880 
by a series of crop failures in Western 
Europe, causing a demand, which never 
existed before, has not existed since, and 
may never again. Meantime the world’s 
production has kept up with little change 
or diminution, depressing prices and fur- 
nishing cheap bread to consumers, and no 
profit to producers. According to the re- 
port of the commissioner of agriculture the 
average price per acre for the United States 
from 1880 to 1887 inclusive, has been $10.60; 
previous to 1880 it was 13.00 per acre, mak- 
ing a loss of 22 percent. Theaverage yield 
for the United States has been twelve and one 
tenth bushels per acre. Now let us consider 
the cost of raising this wheat. We will call 
the average value of the land upon which 
it is grown, $50 per acre, interest on that at 
six per cent, $3.00; plowing and dragging, 
$2.00; drilling, 40 cents; seed, two bushel 
per acre, 85 cents per bushel, $1.70; cutting 
and shocking, $1.25 per acre; drawing and 
stacking,$1.00 per acre;threshing, eight cents 
per bushel, 96 cents; marketing, five cents 
per bushel, 60 cents; total, $10.91. Some of 
you may think I have set the figures too 
high. Ithink not. We have our farming 
implements, horses, etc., and by doing much 
of the work ourselves, and making other 
crops keep things going, 80 we can sell our 
wheat and have the money in a lump to use 
as we think best, we overlook the cost of 
production, and think if it were not for our 
wheat crop we could not live, while in reality 
the wheat is the least paying of any crop we 
raise. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Sept. 7th at the residence of Mr. Aaron Rus- 
sell, when the question ‘‘Are we not impov- 
erishing ourselves to enrich our children’’ 


will be discussed. 


CLUB, 


R. D. M. EDWARDS. 
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Farmers say late sown wheat suffers most 
from the attacks of the aphis which has been 
so numerous this season. Some farmers in 
Tonia County say the wheat will be one-sixth 
shrunken. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
STOCK STATISTICS. 
Suggestions Regarding their 
tion. 


Compila. 


It would be a matter of no small interest 
to farmers and live stock breeders if the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, in 
its efforts to increase the value of its 
monthly and annual reports, would recognize 
the fact that live stock breeding has un- 
dergone a great change in the last twenty 
years. The founding within this time of 
forty or more live stock associations, esch 
publishing pedigree records of the breed to 
which it is specially devoted, attests the 
wonderful advance in the breeding and dis- 
semination of pure-bred stock throughout 
the country. 

Pablie records of breeding stock are no 
longer looked upon as experiments. In the 
mind of the intelligent breeder, and before 
the law, they have a place and value as fixed 
as is the title to ownership in the animal 
itself. What will wheat be worth at thresh- 
ing time, and is it advisable that we sow 
more, or that we sow less than usual next 
fall? The information gathered and 
analyzed by the Department of Agriculture 





teo, it will rise higher than will the patent, 
A short time since I proved that in another 
and more positive way. [| took a baking 
sample of patent, and a first-class patent, 
too, together with a sample of straight, toa 
first-class bread maker and had the two 
treated alike. Both were winter wheat 
flours and were baked in the same pans, a 
loaf of each in the pans. Tbe result was 
that the straight flour made the largest or 
highest and most spongy ioaf, thus fully 
confirming the doughing experience. The 
baker further reported that on account of 
the straight flour coming up so much quicker 
than the patent, it would be impracticable, 
as arule, to bake them together, for tear of 
the straight spoiling before the patent was 
ready for the oven, thus confirming the other 
point.— 2. J. Abernethy. 

SELF ADJUSTING SWING CAT 

STANCHIONS. 








tended to help determine such questions, § 


and we are disposed to rely on the conclu- § 


sions reached by the Department. 

We recently sold several good horses from 
the farm and have been thinking of replac- 
ing them with as many brood mares. The 
Percheron and Clydesdale breeders tell us 
there is no danger of the heavy draft horse 
business ever being overdone here. ‘The 
Cleveland Bay breeders assure us of a great 
future demand for coach horses, and breed- 
ers of trotting, pacing and running horses 
each insists that his respective favorites are 
at the front or rapidly coming there, and 
that we will have made a mistake if we 
stock up with other than what they recom- 
mend. 

We turn to the Department of Agriculture. 
Its stores of information throw no light on 
the future of horse breeding. It tells not 
which breeds have been or now arein the 
greatest demand, nor does it even approxi- 
mate the number of pure bred horses in the 
country. The time was when carefully 
gathered statistics showing annually the 
number of horses and cattle of different 
ages, a3 well as of sheep and @wine in each 
State, was all we could expect. Values 
were then based on age; the animal being 
near or remote from its highest value for use 
or for market according to the age. 

The breeding and raising of live stock on 
the farm is in many respects quite different 
now from what it was some years ago, and 
it seems fitting that a corresponding change 
should be made in the series of questions 
given out by the Department of Agriculture 
forits correspondents to answer. 

I will venture to say it would be of greater 
interest to hundreds of breeders and farm- 
ers to know, for example, the number of 
pure bred sires of a given breed, used in a 
given territory, cr in the State at large, 
than to Know the whole number of horses, 
cattle and sheep grown during the year ia 
the same locality. PHIL THRIFTON. 
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PROPERTIES OF WHEAT. 





The Flour Producing Qealities of the Sev- 
eral Kinds of Wheat, 


The soft varieties of winter wheat usually 
make the whitest flour; there are exceptions 
where the order is reversed; as for instance, 
Mediterranean, which is hard winter wheat, 
will make whiter flour than Fultz, which is a 
soft winter wheat. Hard wheat flours are 
supposed to be the strongest, or at least that 
claim is made for them by the admirers of 
hard wheat; and while I think that it 
is perhaps true that the best of hard spring 
wheats will make stronger flour than 
ordinary soft winter wheat, it is still doubt- 
ful whether hard winter, other than Mediter- 
ranean, will make any livelier or stronger 
flour than good varieties of soft. There 
can be no doubt of one thing, and that is 
that the nearer a winter wheat flour ap- 
proaches to a strictly or 100 per cent straight, 
the stronger and livelier it will be. For that 
reason every effort should be made to get as 
near 100 per cent as possible by thoroughly 
cleaning and re-cleaning all the flour stock 
during the process of reducing to flour. If 
the appliances are not at hand for doing 
that, or if at hand and, for other reasons, it 
be found impracticable to re-clean soft stock, 
then it will be better to follow the plan of 
about an 80 and 20 output. No effort should 
be made in any properly arranged mill to 
make patent flour, because the 80 per cent 
of straight will beat it in strength and equal 
it in color in all cases, same kind of wheat 
being used and other conditions all equal. 
The writer demonstrates that fact every few 
days by a careful doughing up of straights 
and patents. 

One very marked difference is that the 
patent, as a rule, requires a great deal more 
work and much longer time to work it into 
a smooth and highly ductile dough than 
does the straight. When the work is com- 
pleted the homeogeneousness and ductility 
of the straight dough are superior to those 
of the patent. The fact is further proved by 
exposing the two doughs, side by side, toa 
moderate heat, either in the sun or in a heat- 
ed room. The straight dough will assert 
itself much quicker than the patent, and 
show its strength by puffing up, or what is 
called, when yeast is used, rising. Then, 


| comfort and suffering. 





We present herewith a cut of Smith’s 
Self-Adjusting Swing Cattle Stanchions, to 
whith we invite the attention of our readers. 
Too little attention is usually given to the 
comfort of our cattle, not fully realizing to 
what extent we are the losers by their dis- 
These stanchions 
permit the largest freedom of motion, as will 
be seon in the cat, enabling tie anima! 
down and turn its head naturally. 
the same time they are he!d perfectly secure 
and out of the way of their dropping; and 
kept in every way Clean and comfortable, 
They are quickly and easily putin place,and 
cattle are more easily fastened with them 
than with chains or ropes. 

We find them recommended in the high- 
est terms by such men as E. D. Porter, 
Prof. of Agriculture, Uuiversity of Minn., 
Jno. N. Foster, of the State farm of Michi- 
gan at Coldwater, D. K. Brightbill of Min- 
eral Springs Dairy Farm, Fulton, Mo., and 
other equally prominent authority through- 
out the U. S. A postal directed to the man- 
ufacturers, the Wilder M’f’g Co., of Monroe, 
this State, wiil be answered by illustrated 
circulars giving complete description of these 
goods and full directions for setting up. 
See their ad. in another column. 


~~ 


Stock Notes, 

Mr. A. A. Woon, of Saline, has been 
busy purchasing rams for Texas, and still 
wants several hundred more. Drop hima 
line if you have a bunch to dispose of. Mr. 
Wood has had a severe attack of illness this 
Spring, and we are much pleased to see him 
able to be around again. He always keeps 
business moving. 





JUDGE MARSTON, of this city, has sold 
from his Bay City herd, two Jersey heifers to 
W. A. MeVittie, of this city, for his Spring 
Hill Stock Farm, near Utica. Also five 
heifers and one bull to Col. J. Atkinson, for 
his Bois Blanc Island farm, at the mouth of 
Detroit River; and one’ heifer to Thos, 
Nester, to be sent to Barraga. These, with 
the ones previously sold, include all he hag 
for sale at present. 


Mr. JOHN Driwon, of Ferm Hill Stock 
Farm, Fort Wayne, Ind., visited the Island 
Home Farm of Savage & Farnum, and pur- 
chased the young Holstein-Friesian bull 
Island Home Judge 10634, to head his herd 
of Holstein-Friesians. Mr. Dimon says he 
is the best of his age and breed he has seen 
anywhere, and ho had traveled hundreds of 
miles to get one which would suit. Mr. Di- 
mon has also purchased the young Jersey 
bull ‘* Black Chief,’”’ of the Pedro family, to 
use in his herd of Jerseys, and thinks he has 
got a prize animal. 


Mr. C. S. ROSENKRANS, of Flint, this 
State, has started a herd of Guernsey cattle 
by the purchase of six head—five females 
anda bull. They were bred by Wm. Toor, 
of Sodus, N. Y,, and brought to this State 
by a farmer of Thetford, Genesee Co., from 
whom Mr. Rosenkrans purchased them. 
This is the only herd of Guernseys we know 
of in the State, since the dispersal of the 
Gibbs herd, near Troy, Oakland Co. Mr. 
Rosenkrans inquires about a record for this 
breed, but we do not know whether one is 
published or not. If any of our readers have 
knowlege of such a record we would 
like to have them answer the question of our 
correspondent. 


Tue Flint Globe thinks there must be in 
the neighborhood of 11,000 less sheep in 
Genesee county this year than there wereid 
1888, Atany rate there was a falling off ir 
the amount of wool this year as compare; 
with last of 67,000 pounds. A part of thi 
loss, however, can be put down to lighte 
flzeces. The average fleeces this year ar 
nearly a pound below those of last year. 
This is the report from every breeder and 
wool-grower we have talked with, and was 
predicted by the FARMER six months ago as 
the natural result of breeding to longer- 


stapled, thinner-fleeced rams and giving less 
care to their flocks by owners because of the 
great depression in wool growing for the 
four previous years. 
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HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE. 








The Paris Ilustre, in referring to the race 
for the Grand Prize of Paris, gives some in- 
teresting particulars of the introduction of 
racing and racing breeds into France. It 
seems that the practice of racing was intro- 
duced from England over a hundred years 
ago, and the ascendency of the English 
thoroughbreds is shown by the fact that they 
were imported for racing purposes. History, 
however, bas preserved the name of a French 
horse named I’ Abbe, belonging to the Prince 
of Gaemene, who had the honor of beating 
several opponents that had been brought 
over from England. The following year 
races took place at Vincennes, at Fentain- 
bleau and on the Plaine des Sablons, but the 
promoters of these first essays were only 
able to organiz3 their undertaking in a rudi- 
mentary wanner; they did not even lay outa 
regular ceurse. The Revolution interrupted 
the races. Napoleon I. r2-established them, 
but they only came into use, they began to 
take considerable development only between 
1830 and 1840. In 1836 was created the 
Jockey Clab Stakes, or French Derby. Old 
sportsmen yet remember with delight the 
joyoas life they led during the week of the 
Derby. The Paris Grand Prix is of a more 
recent date. It was founded in 1863 for 
three-year-old horses. Since then it has 
been run regularly each year except in 1871, 
the year of the Commune. Twenty-five 
horses have come off conquerors in this trial, 
the most renowned and most numerously at- 
tended race in our country. Of these 25 
winners 15 were born in France, 10 in Eag- 
land. one in Austria, and the last in the 
United States (Foxhall). Tonese results 
show thst the international caracter given 
the race on its creation has been well pre- 
served. The stakes, without reckoning the 
increase caused by entries and forfeits, 
which as 2 rule amount to about 40,000f. 
are 100,000f. ($20,000). Of this sum the 
Ville de Paris contributes one-half and the 
five principal railway companies the other. 
t is a timely generosity, for the receipts 
which this fete procures the town and com- 
panies amply make up, on account of the 
Mumber of passengers and the greatness of 
the trafic, for the sacrifice which they have 
imposed on themselves. Soalso the muni- 
cipal councilors, who each year raise objec- 
tions when the time comes on for voting this 
allowance, find it impossible seriously to 
maintain that they ar2 actuated by the wish 
of sparing the finances of the town. Econo- 
my is buts pretext, and itis useless to in- 
dicate wore clearly the sentiments by which 
uided; fortunately they have 


that if the town and the companies re- 
fused their assistance the Society of Eneour- 
agemect is wealthy enough to manage with- 
out But according to article 12 of its 
rules al! the prizes it offers are to be compet- 
ed for by French horses only. The inter- 
national character of the race would thus 
have to be done away with, and the special 
interest of this trial as well as its legitimate 
popularity would, at the same time, disap- 
pear. This year the race for the Grand 
Prize was witnessed by over 30,000 people. 





Care of Young Foals. 

The Farming World, of Edinbarg, Scot- 
land, gives some excellent advice on the 
care of young foals in the following article: 

It occasionally happens that a foal, al- 
though still living, is to all appearances 
dead when born. In this case, efforts 
should at once be made to induce respira- 
tion. A moment’s delay may result in the 
extinction of the vital spark, which, with 
prompt action, might be fanned into active 
life. Sponge the mouth, face and nostrils, 
smack the sides of the chest smartly with a 
eloth, rab the body well—all this as quickly 
and defiy as possible, but without violence. 
In all probability respiration and breathing 
will immediately, and no further 
trouble will be incurred. Cold water 
dashed sharply against the chest is some- 
times saccessfal in reviving foals. 

Weakly foals wili be all the better of a 
littie extra attention, at the outset, in the 
way of rubbing and drying with a woolen 
cloth. The limbs as well as the body should 
be well rubbed. It helps to produce circu- 
lation and gives strength to the young 
creature. 

When a mare dies, and leaves a living foal, 
or when 2 mare is unable to rear twin foals, 
or even to rear one, the best course for the 
gake of the foal is undoubtedly to procure 
a nurse mother. No system of hand rear- 
ing is quite equal to the mare’s udder, and 
especially in the case of an exceptionally 
valuable foal, an effort should certainly be 
made*to precure a nurse mother. This, 
however, is usually difficalt to obtain, and, 
as arule, foals that cannot be suckled by 
their own mothers have to be reared by 
hand. 

For the young foal, cow’s milk is the 
next best food to mare’s milk. if the foal 
is newiy born, the milk mast at the outset 
be poured gently into its mouth. A feeder 
may be improvised by taking a teapot, or 
kettle, with small spout, and wrapping two 
or three folds of cloth around the spout to 
make it soft and comfortable for the foal’s 
mouth. The foal will suck away at this, 
but take care not to let the milk run into 
the foal’s mouth too rapidly at first. Asa 
protection against this, the aperture in the 
spout of the feeding vessel should be very 
small, perhaps not more than an eighth of 
an inch. 

By the time the foa) is a week or ten days 
old, it may be taught to drink the milk out 
of a pail, just as the hand-fed calf drinks 
its milk. And the method of teaching a 
foal to drink in this way is very similar to 
that parsued in learning the calf. Give the 
foal your fingers to suck, and gently lead its 
head into the pail until it draws up milk 
between the fingers. By introducing the 
foal to the milk a few times in this manner, 
it'.will readily learn to drink of its own 
accord when the pail is placed before it. 

L Cow’s milk, as we have said, is the best 
food on which to rear a foal for which mare’s 
milk cannot be obtained. For some timeat the 
outset at any rate, the milk should be new 
and warm, as it comes from the cow, many 

breeders thinking it desirable 
to dilute the milk with warm water and a 
little sugar. The foal should get a little ata 
time, and be fed four or five times a day. It 
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may not be convenient to milk a cow so often 
as five times a day, and therefore at least for 
two of the meals to the foal, the cow’s milk 
may have to be kept for two or three hours. 
ln this case the milk should ve heated to 
the temperature of new milk, by the admix- 
ture of a little hot water in which a very 
little sugar has been dissolved. When it is 
desired to give the milk undiluted, the best 
way of heating it is toinsert the tin vessel 
holding it into another vessel containing 
hot water. 

It sometimes happens that foals do not 
thrive satisfactorily on cow’s milk alone. 
In this case the substitution of bean-milk for 
perhaps about one half of the cow’s milk 
may be tried. The bean milk is prepared 
by boiling the beans almost toa pulp, re- 
moving the sbells and pressing the pulp 
through a fine hair seive. The result is a 
thick creamery fluid or paste. Sprinkle a 
pinch of salt over it, add the entire or dilut- 
ed cow’s milk, and the compound is ready 
for the foal. This system of feeding is 
highly spoken of by breeders of great ex- 
perience. 

Another liquid mixture used successfully 
in rearing foals, consists of skimmed milk, 
linseed and bean meal. One formula for 
preparing the daily food of a foal from these 
substances is as follows:--Twelve pints sweet 
skimmed milk,one quart of linseed which has 
been previously boiled three or four hours, 
and three lbs. of fine bean meal added in a 
dry state. In some cases where the mares 
are hard worked on the farm, the foals are 
weaned when only afew weeks old, and 
reired by hand in some way similar to 
the above. 





Intelligence of Horses. 

Rice horses have curious fancies some- 
times, says an exchange, and they may 
affect the anima! atatime when their best 
efforts are wanted. Elkwood, who won the 
Saburban handicap last year is one of those 
equine cranks, his peculiarity being that he 
will not run onatrack that isin the least 
degree wet, even though a slight shower has 
falien. Ona such occasions Elkwood might 
as well be left in the barn for all the running 
he will do, and this is why he was not 
started in the Brooklyn handicap last year. 
Parole, the famous gelding that went to 
England, a dozan years ago and won so 
many races, was a cranky horse, and his 
head was full of odd notions. He learned. 
for instance, to know that when the pail 
containing water was taken from his stall in 
the morning, instead of being left in the 
corner, there was arace on hand, and he 
would fret himself iato a lather over the 
matter. The trotter Goldsmith Maid was 
exactly like Parole in this respect. She 
knew, on account of her head being tied up, 
that the day of a race had arrived, but for all 
she would stand quietly enough until after 
noon, and then, thinking it about time for 
the fun to begin, she would plunge about in 
rather an alarming fashion. When harnessed 
for a race the Maid would tremble like a leaf 
until Badd Doble got into the sulky, but 
once she was headed for the gate ail her 
nervousness was gone and she began figur- 
ing how to beat her opponents. She was 
very cunning about this, especially in the 
matter of scoring, declining to come to the 
wire unles3 she was on even terms with the 
other horses, and many a false score has been 
caused by her holding back because she 
thought she wa3 getting the worst of the 
send-off. That horses, or at least some of 
them, know when men are drunk is not to be 
doubted. Gen. Yorke, a thoroughbred that 
was owned by one of the Lorillards, was 
such a savage that it was unsafe for even his 
attendant to zo near him unless provided 
with a stout stick, but let a man whose 
breath smelled of liquor enter the stall and 
Gen. Yorke was as qaiet as a lamb. The 
old-time trotter Gen. Grant, not the one 
with a record of 2:21, but his predecessor by 
maby years on the turf, was another re 
specter of people who had been indulging 
too freely, although at other times he was 
ready toeata man. Fisherman, one of the 
most celebrated thoroughbreds of his day in 
England, wouid not run well at the pole, not 
fancying the fence, and another trick of his 
was never to run well while the sun was 
shining, no matter whether he was out for 
exercise or started ina race. A southerly 
wind and acloudy sky were what Fisher- 
man wanted. 





Horse Gossip. 


ONE hundred new horses have got into the 
standard list this season. 


THe pacer Dr. West, owned in Chicago, went 
a mile in 2:213%4, during tae recent meeting at 
Windsor, Ont. 


A San FRANCISCO bookemaker gathered in 
$20,000 from his patrons and then skipped to 
New Zealand. 


AXTELL i3 to be started to beat the stallion 
record of 2:13'4, during the Cleveland meet- 
ing. He is to get $5,000 if successful. 
FAIRLAWN, the breeding farm of the late 
Gen. W. T. Withers, will be cept up, and the 
American trotter will remain its great fea- 
ture. 


Guy is said to have trotted a mile at Cleve- 
land recently in 2:11%4, but it was against 
time, not another horse. The difference is 
considerable. 


SitveR CLoup, a dappled grey stallion by 
Fisk’s Mambrino Chief, won the 2:27 race at 
the Minneapolis meeting; best time, 2:24). 
He is owned at Colon, St. Joseph Co. 


Tue owner of White Stockings has matched 
him against John Splan’s J. B. Richardson. It 
is expected that 2:14 will be beaten, as both 
these horses are trotting well this season. 


AT last the owners of Harry Wilkes and 
Belle Hamlin have arranged fora match be- 
tween these two horses, and we hope they will 
now give the public some trotting in place of 
the wind they have been using so freely. 


A SYNDICATE of wealthy Russians is said 
to have purchased over fifty well-bred trotting 
stallions for that country. The Russians have 
been breeding trotters for years, and these 
purchases show their high appreciation of 
the American trotter. 

Mr. E. M. Kies, offReading, this State, has 
sold to A. V. Smith, of Marshall, Jennie Stand- 
ish by Western Chief, dam by Star Hamble- 
tonian. Also to N. Fraser, Francisville, Ind., 
the bay filly Isabelle, by De Soto, dam Lady 
Brownell, by Star Hambletonian. 





Tae Detroit meeting opens next week with 


greatest horses in the country. With big 
purses and a fair show there oughtto be some 
excellent races at this meeting. The attend- 
ance is going to exceed that of any previous 
year. No charge to go in the first day—an 
innovation which bids fair to pack Hamtramck 
Park to its utmost capacity. 


MONTANA has scored four victories on the 
eastern turf since the season opened. Each 
of;the victors has been bred in that State. 
They are, first, Hamlet, at Memphis, April 23; 
Deer Lodge, at Nashville, on cwo occasions, 
the last being a victory on Decoration Day. 
The fourth and greatest victory was Spokane’s 
success in the Kentucky Derby.—Montana 
Correspondent, 

We had an idea that Spokane was bred in 
Illinois, and that both his sire and dam were 
owned in l\linois. 

To show the great interest taken in trotting 
horses at Jackson, the Patriot mentions that 
although a number were absent at the Grand 
Rapids meeting, thirty were being worked on 
that track. As a matterof fact Michigan is 
progressing as fastin breeding horses as any 
State in the Union, put confined largely to 
tretting and draft blood. The thoroughbred 
is not bred to any extent, it requiring too 
much capita! to enable a breeder to get to the 


front. 


AND now it {s claimed that Procter Knott is 
a fast horse ata mile and a quarter, but not 
at a mile and a half, as Spokane beat him 
three times at the longer distance and was 
beaten by Knott in the Sheridan Stakes, the 
distance being a mile and a quarter. As a 
matter of fact Proctor Knott was not in shape 
to run in the first three races in which he was 
defeated, having been under medical treat- 
ment, and Spokane was not atall fitin the 
Sheridan Stakes. The relative merits of these 
two horses have yet to be tested. 

Tue following is given as the opinion of a 
trotting horse man who has been at Palo Alto 
looking over Sunol: ‘Sunol could not be in 
better shape, so far as could be told from & 
close examination. She is a superb filly in 
every resrect. Her forehand is nearly per- 
fection, and though her hip is rather too 
sioping for beauty, the loin and quarters are 
so strong andthe ‘speed ankles’ just right, 
the smal! defect, from an .esthetic standpoint, 
is lost sight of in the symmetry of the whole. 
Better and cleaner legs from feet to body 
would be difficult to find, and the report 
which found its way into the daily press that 
had not a shadow of 
to break the 


she was broken down 
foundation. She ia expected 


three-year-old record.”’ 


Che Farm. 


Quality of Milk. 

A correspondent of the Farmers’ Review 
asks: ‘Is a cow’s milk any richer when 
she does not get ail the water she wants to 
drink? I know it makes a difference in the 
quantity, as when they do not have all the 
water they want I can see quitea difference.”’ 
John Gouldin substance says in answer: 
‘*The idea seems to be that in less tluids 
there will be the same amount of butter, 
cheese and sugarinthemilk, * * * and 
investigation has shown that whether the 
cow gives much or little, the percentage of 
Sugar and cheese is constant, or varies little 
in different pounds of milk from the same 
cow: but that a less yield of milk would have 
its influence in producing a shortened supply 
of solids in the fats.’’ 

This matter is one of great interest to 
farmers and dairymen, and yet itisone on 
which it i3 difficult to acquire much light 
without more elaborate apparatus than most 
farmers care to procure. It is surprising 
how much more effect feed has on the quan- 
tity than the quality of milk. A cow whose 
milk showed 4.25 per cent butter fat on grass 
and bran, was fed on white turnips all she 
would eat in addition tothe grass and the 
bran ration continued. Atthe end of one 
week the lactoscope showed 4.15 per cent. 
butter fat, a decrease of one-tenth of one 
per cent in quantity. At the end of two 
weeks 4.10 and at the end of four weeks 
3.90, while the increase in quantity remain- 
ed about as at first. At the end of six 
weeks there was no perceptible change, and 
no more tests were made. The cow was 
then fei on corn fodder, bran and cotton- 
seed meal, and the increase of fat was al- 
most as slow as the deerease had been, while 
the decrease in the quantity of milk was as 
great and as rapid as ithe increase had been. 
Thus showing conclusively, so far as one ex- 
periment goes, that the increase or decrease 
of quantity is much more rapid than that of 
quality.— Farmers’ Advocate. 

















Clover Seed a Profitable Crop. 


In the localities where it succeeds no crop 
pays better than clover seed, It is the 
second crop on the same land, and whatever 
it produces is so much clear gain. The pre- 
ceding crop of hay or pasture is presumed to 
pay interest or rent of the land, and some- 
thing besides. The best clover seed, as we 
used to grow it, was made by closely pastur- 
ing the field with sheep. These would eat 
down the clover and all weeds or grass, and 
their droppings on the surface undoubtedly 
helped to enrich the soi]. There was, per- 
haps, another reason fur the superiority of 
pasture-fed clover seed over that cut for hay, 
in the fact that sheep ate closer to the ground 
than any mower could mow. We have 
often noted the fact that lodged clover, 
where the mowing machine passed over it 
without cutting closely, grew a poorer 
yield of seed afterwards. Yet if the clover 
had been closely pastured this richest soil 
would probably have produced much the best 
seed. 

It is an excellent plan after pastaring 
down a mowing clover to sow on it a liberal 
top-dressing of gypsum or land plaster. 
There’s little danger that the second growth 
will be too rank, and the extra amount of 
moisture which the gypsum will draw to the 
clover plants will be most favorable to the 
development of seed, mainly by helping to 
counteract the extreme heat which often 
shortens the clover growth in August. The 
yield of clover seed varies largely. Some- 
times it does not fill well from a large 
growth, and occasionally, though rarely, a 
small growth of straw will surprise the 
farmer by its product of seed. We believe 
that when extreme heat occurs at the time 
of blossoming the seed is blasted. 

Although the seed crop is thus sometimes 
lost, the second growth of clover is stilla 
profitaple crop. If it is found that the seed 
isa failure, which may be determined by 
examination while still green, it is cut 
somewhat earlier, and makes the best and 





a big list of entries, including some of the | sweetest hay, especially valuable for ewe 


sheep and milch cows. It is at this time 
too that the clover root makes greater growth 
than during any previous stage. Though 
every particle of the top be removed from 
clover, there is an increase in available nitro- 
gen in the soil after its growth, which is 
something that does not follow in growing 
anything else. 

In growing clover seed so:;ne seed is neces- 
sarily spilled upon the ground. We do not 
call this lost. It is not wasted, but remains 
in the soil for future years, coming up after 
every plowing, and by its growth perpetu- 
ally enriching the land where it has once 
been sown. ‘This is perhaps the best of all 
the gains from the clover crop, and it is only 
to be secured by making the growing of 
clover seed a principal feature. It pays to 
buy clover seed to sow; but it pays twice or 
thrice over for the farmer sowing it to grow 
it, wherever it is possible todo so. It not 
only makes the land richer for the present, 
but with good management will make it bet- 
ter forever after.— American Cultivator. 





Baling Green Hay. 


A correspondent of the Country (fentle- 
man says on this subject, which is being 
talked up a little by farmers: An experi- 
ence of twelve years in baling hay for mar- 
ket enables me to say that hay baled before 
it is well cured and dry will not keep, but 
will when open be either musty or mouldy. 
To keep well in the bale, to retain its color 
and sweet odor, hay should not be baled 
until it has gone through the second curing 
process in barn or stack, which usually takes 
ten to twelve weeks. Hay baled before that 
must be u3ed at once or it will heat and 
spoil, but baled after second curing it will 
keep for weeks if kept entirely free from 
moisture. I have known hay, otherwise dry, 
baled in damp, wet weather, become musty 
in the bale, simply from the moisture it 
gathered while being baled. 

Some years ago I tried the experiment of 
baling clover bay and sound corn. I cut 
them in forenoon, let them wilt for three 
hours and then baled them. In baling, the 
pressure was So strong that when I baled the 
corn stalks the juice ran from the bale in 
Streams. The bales weighed over 500 
pounds each. 1 put them to one side in my 
barn for about six weeks; afterwards I 
found all entirely spoiled. 1 have taken 
thoroughly dried hay from the field and 
mixed it half and half with old hay, then 
cut it fine and baled it, and found that it 
kept well, the old kay absorbing the moisture 
of the new so that it kept from heating. 
Coarse timothy hay will spoil if rained on 
after it is baled, as the water will penetrate 
the bale far enough to cause heat and must. 
Western native fine hay, if pressed hard 
enough, might stand being wet in the bale 
without harm, but I should doubt it. 





Changing the Shape of Potatoes by 
Selection. 

A. W. Cheever, in the WM. H. Farmer, 
says: It is currently believed by growers of 
large experience that the potato, like many 
if not all other species of vegetation, is sus- 
ceptible of variation by what is termed 
“sporting’’; that it is possible fora red pota- 
to to produce a white one, or a white a red 
one, or an early variety one that will mature 
late. So a new variety of long ones may 
appear in a field of short round ones. There 
is little doubt that the potato is liable to 
sporting, but to just what extent or just how 
much it does sport it is difficult to state by 
authority. 

Every field of Early Rose potatoes con- 
tains tubers that are long enough to be taken 
for a different variety from the rounder ones 
in the same field. The difference in the two 
shapes may be due to planting seed potatoes 
that haye been previously changed by sport- 
ing, or it may be solely due to the different 
soil conditions affecting difierent hills of 
that crop. When digging potatoes in a field 
where part of the vines are dead and part 
green, the largest tubers will usually be 
found attached to the green vines. 

I once grew a variety of potato that, 
through sporting or otherwise, produced 
occasional hills, or parts of hills, where two 
pieces of seed were used, that showed a 
carly or dwarfish habit ef growth and pro- 
duced yery dwarfish tubers. By selecting 
these for seed as was unintentionally done 
when whole smal! tubers were used for 
planting, the variety, so to speak, was radi- 
cally changed and seriously injured in a very 
few years, and the only way the dwarfs 
were gotten nd of was by selecting for seed 
only large potatoes that required cutting. 

Making the statement ina general way, 
the shape of the selected seed potato does 
not influence the shape of the product. 
Small, scabby or nubby seed will produce 
large, smooth potatoes free from scab, and 
again the smoothest seed may produce a crop 
hardly fit for pigs; and perhaps no man can 
say exactly what caused the changes. Yet 
I have no reason to doubt ths truth of the 
general belief that the potato is subject to 
some modification in shape and color through 
this not well understood influence termed 
sporting, and that selection long continued 
would enable one materially to change the 
general shape or character of a variety. I 
would add, however, that I would not de- 
pend on this method for improving the 
potato. 





Agricultural Fairs. 


Farmers do not give the substantial and 
essential aid to agricultural associations 
they should. They do not seem to grasp the 
importance of their individual encourage- 
ment, and what a success they could make 
of any fair, if they would only send samples 
of their best products. Take for instance 
our Baltimore county farmers, who have 
farms that yield in the highest degree of ex- 
cellence anything that can be raised on a 
farm, yet at their annuai fairs there is often 
but a meagre representation, many of the 
best farmers sending hardly anything to the 
fair. Yet you will often hear these farmers 
who haven’t contributed anything saying: 
“The fair isnot much,’’ that they ‘‘could 
have brought potatoes and corn that would 
beat anything there,” &c. So they could, 
but they did not have public spirit enough 
to help sustain the very thing that will be a 
great aid to them. Comparison of the pro- 
ducts of the farm at the agricultural fairs 
brings out discussions among the farmers, 
they learn many valuable things from each 
other; find out one variety of potato or corn 
is more adapted to one section tban another. 
In fact agricuitural fairs should be schools 
for enterprising, practical farmers. Wher- 





ever you find the most successful agricul- 
tural fair, in that vicinity you wiil discover 
the finest farms and the best farmers, the 
the finest implements and the finest cattle, 
horses and poultry. Farmers should always 
patronize home fairs by sending specimens 
of their products and some of their cattle. 
Don’t be afraid you will not take premiums 
—what if you do not? Have pluck enough 
anyway to show your neighbors you are not 
afraid to exhibit. If you have never shown 
at the agricultural fairs commence this sea- 
son, and be liberal, Let the boys know you 
intead to send some vegetables, some stock, 
some poultry, a sample of your grain, and 
see how enthusiastic they will be; how soon 
they will have the colt’s coat shining, and 
tbe happy spirit in which they will enter 
into the work of preparing for the fair. 
And, remember, all you do for the fairs is 
simply helping yourself in a thousand ways. 
Try it and be convinced.— Baltimore Sun. 





Dairy Notes, 

I wish that every farmer’s wife could 
know how easy it is to control the tempera- 
ture of milk and make a uniform quality of 
sweet, solid butter, through the heat of sum- 
mer, by deep-setting milk in water-sealed 
cans. One otherthing I wish them to know 
is that a rotary churn, in which the cream 
falls from side to side, will give much bet- 
ter butter than one in which the cream is 
stirred by dash or paddle. I have churned 
hundreds of times with the old dash churn, 
and know that it is very hard work, and 
pity the woman who must do a heavy churn- 
ing in one of them, perhaps several times a 
week. The revolving churns are very easy 
to operate. One of them turns just as easily 
with four gallons of cream in it as if it were 
empty. The cream in falling has the effect 
of a balance-wheel. It is easy to make 
granular butter with these churns, for ore 
soon learns to tell by the sound when the 
butter has come. At this stage, waile the 
butter is in small grains, you take out the 
plug and draw otf the buttermilk. Then 
rinse it in cold well water to free it 
cf buttermilk, and cover it with brine 
and let stand an hour or more. In hot 
weather this brine should be cold, but 
if ycu have well water that shows a tem- 
perature of 50° or less it will answer. With 
the butter in the granular stage the brine 
will come in contact with every particle of 
it, dissolve the caseine or cheesy matter, and 
make it firm. After the brine is drawn off, 
rinse the butter in clear cold water until it 
runs off perfectiy clear. Then put in the 
salt and revolve the churn slowly, taking out 
the plug occasionally to draw off any water 
or buttermilk which may work out. In a 
few minutes you will find your butterin a 
solid lump, which only needs a little shape- 
ing to be ready for market. The labor of 
making butter with one of these churns is 
greatly reduced, while the quality of the 
butter is very superior to that made in the 
charns with dash or paddles. I presume 
that other forms of revolving churns will do 
as well as the rectangular, but I have not 
used them. The deep water-sealed cans are 
very easily to manage, and if made of the 
best of tin will last for many years. My 
first cans were made twenty inches deep and 
eight inches in diameter and held four gal- 
lons, but I find a smaller size more conven- 
ient. I now have them made thirteen 
inches deep and nine inches in diam- 
eter, holding three gallons each. A wire 
bail to lift them by and a handle solder- 
ed to one side four inches from the bottom 
to tilt them will make them complete. The 
lid is made ten inches in diameter and ex- 
tends down over the sides of the can six 
inches. The top of the lids are conical, and 
at the centre there is a neck three inches long 
fitted with a screwcap. This allows the air 
to escape when the cover settles down and 
when the water rises in the space between 
the lid and the can. 

I think a cork would answer as well asa 
screw cap and it could be more easily re- 
placed if lost. When the water fills the 
space between the lid and the can no dust or 
inseet can get into and no atmospheric in- 
fluences affect the milk. With so much sur- 
face in contact the water cools it quickly and 
keeps it at itsown temperature. This is an 
excellent arrangement for a spring house 
where cold water can be kept running 
through the tank. A dairyman at Elgin, 
Illinois, who milked sixty cows, and sold his 
milk to a condensing factory which did not 
receive milk on Sunday, told me that by his 
water-sealed plan he kept Sunday’s milk 
sweet all the week to feed to calves, and 
still took all his milk to the factory for the 
six days they would receive it. 

It is necessary the tank be made with 

movable partitions so that each can will have 
a space for itself as the water will often float 
them and perhaps tip over a can that is not 
quite full. The partitions should be movable 
so as to be quickly and easily taken ovt to 
clean the tank for it will need a thorough 
cleansing at least once a week, besides chang- 
ing the water every day or even twice a day 
in the hottest weather. As my dairy is 
small I use a tank only a foot wide to take 
one row of cans. It is made of hard wood 
and painted three coats inside ana out. lt 
stands in a room about six feet from the 
wall, and we pump water directly into it 
and draw it out through a faucet into a small 
cemented basin, from which it runs through 
a tile drain to a distance from the house. 
We keep the cream in acan in the same 
tank until shortly before churning, when we 
take it out to ripen it. No expensive dairy 
house is needed when the milk is kept in 
this way, for nothing can get to it in these 
covered cans. It alse saves going up and 
down stairs, as must be done if the milk is 
kept in a cellar, and the cans are more easily 
washed and handled than the heavy earthen 
pans so often used. Though the cans will 
cost a little more to begin with, in the long 
run they will be the cheapest. I am sure 
that any farmer’s wife who adopts this plan 
of deep setting and the improved churn will 
methods. —Philadelphia Press. 





Agricultural Items. 
In Eastern Oregon, grain is cut before it is 
ripe, cured, and fed as hay. It gives better 
feed than any of the grasses. 


A SHORTHORN breeder in Illinois has been 
engaged for the past 25 years in an experi- 
ment, the object of which is to breed the 
horns off Durhams, and has so far succeeded 


that a horn very seldom appears on any of 
his cattle. The new breed will probably be 
called ** Polled Durhams.”’ 


PRESIDENT W. I. Chamberlain, of Iowa, says 





the idea that a course of training in an agri- 


cultural college diverts from farming young 
men who would otherwise become farmers, is 
erroneous; the tendency lies in the college 
idea, not in the agricultura! idea. 

THEY say the hoe is hardly known as a farm 
implement in Iowa. Its use in gardens is 
being superceded by the hand caltivatur. 
“Life is too short,” but a later generation 
will be compelled to farm more caretully and 
laboriously, the farm lands now being skinned 
for the production of corn. 

TENNESSEE potato growers are gloomy over 
the low prices prevailing for their early crop, 
which is sent north for consumption. Eighty 
cents a barrel—the lowest figures ever known 
—are offered, and it costs 85 cents per barre! 
to grow a crop and provide the barrel. Sum- 
ner County has twenty thousand barrels to 
ship, but many farmers have stopped dig- 
ging. 


THE Journal of Agriculture says that in the 
matter of roads we are far behind the older 
civilized nations. The roads the old Romans 
made in England in the time of Cwsar are 
good roads yet. The substitution of the pub- 
lic road for the trai! is one of the first evi- 
dences of emergence from barbarism. We 
have as good railroads ag any country in the 
worid, but our public highways are a disgrace 
to us. 


THIRTY-THREE fresh outbreaks of pleuro- 

pneumonia were reported in Great Britain 
during the five weeks ended May 25, and 2 
cattle had been found affected. In the cor- 
responding period last year there were 50 
fresh outbreaks and 144 cattle attacked. In 
Ireland 15 outbreaks had occurred during the 
same period, snd 34 cattle were attacked: 
whereas in the corresponding perlod last year 
there were 24 Irish outbreaks of the disease 
and 60 cattle affected. 
A TEXAS farmer says cattle raising in that 
State is now conducted on a tota ly different 
basis from that of 20 or 25 years ago. The 
wide plains are now largely under fence, and 
are being occupied by farmers who fellow a 
more advanced style of atock raising. Form- 
erly, in many large Texas cattle ranches, 
milk and butter were untasted, and almost 
unknown luxuries. The old ranchman’s idea 
was that cow’s milk was intended only for a 
calf, and man ought to be above robbing a 
poor dumb calf of his lacteal ration. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Gapes in Chickens. 

This troublesome disease is probably too 
well known to require description, but that 
it is still very troublesome to many poultry 
keepers I am certain from the many ir- 
quires they make concerning it. 

The only yisible symptom of gapes isa 
continued gaping, accompanied by a wheez- 
ing sound, which increases in frequency and 
violence until the disease begins to yield to 
treatment or the strength of the chicken: 
and when not thus arrested, until it causes 
death. A post-mortem examination shows 
a fine thread-like worm in the windpipe to 
have been the immediate cause. But how 
the worm came there is not positively known. 
There is a theory that the eggs of some in- 
sect are deposit.d on the grass, acquired by 
the chick as he sips the dewdrops from the 
grass early in the morning, and hatched in 
his throat in form of the gape worm. This 
theory is pretended to be proven by the fact 
that chickens kept in mornings are less apt 
to be afilicted with ihe disease. But we may 
as reasonably, 1 think, suppose that protec- 
tion from wet and cold is the real preventive, 
considering that the chicks may and do eat 
the grass at will when it is dried, and why 
not get the worm in that way as easily? 

Filthy drinking water is probably as pro- 
ductive of invisible, disease-provoking germs 
as any source, and unclean vessels used for 
either food or water may be also lurking- 
places for disease. In any case the presence 
of the gape-worm in gapes is well established, 
whether he ever abides in the chicken’s 
throat without producing gapes or not. 

To guard against this or any other disease, 
one must avoid any tendency toit as well as 
the direct causes. Parents are sometimes 
said to communicate to their children a pre- 
disposition to the same class of diseases 
from which they have suffered severely 
themselves. Hence we consider the health- 
iest fowls or animals we can procure the 
best to breed from. Gapes is probably not 
usually hereditary, but I believe chicks have 
a stronger tendency to it whose progenitors 
for several generations have gaped, and this 
may account for the prevailing supposition 
that thoroughbred fowls are less apt to have 
gapes than common fowls, for those who 
take pains to get the pure breeds usually 
care for them more closely and with every 
season that the flock is kept healthy the 
natural tendencies to disease decrease. I 
seldom ever have had gapes among thorough- 
breds, and never a case among my Minorcas, 
but 1 attributed it to good dare, continued 
year after year, and selection of strong, 
healthy birds whenever new blood is intro- 
duces, more than any other cause. 

Next in order let the chickens be well pro- 
tected from cold and damp weather. Have 
the coops large enough to accommodate the 
mother and brood without crowding. Keep 
them clean. Let the roof slant to shed rain. 
Have tight sides and floor, slat front to let 
in sun on pleasant days, and a tight front 
to shut securely over at night, and keep it 
shut nights and until the grass is dry in the 
morning, never letting the chickens run in 
the wet grass on any account, for in this 
way alone they may contract cold that may 
in time lay the foundation of gapes, roup or 
almost any dreaded disease. 

Now keep their digestion good and their 
bodies strong with proper food and clean, 
fresh water. A variety of substances are 
necessary for food, albumen and lime for 
rapid growth, and strength is found in 
wheat bran, curd from sour milk, boiled eggs, 
etc. Corn meal is fattening and helps pro- 
duce warmth, so should be used in connec- 
tion with the others, but none should be fed 
raw until the chicks are at least three weeks 
old, and have developed some considerable 
strength in their digestive organs. Even 
then cooked food is better, as cooking delays 
fermentation and gives the digestive process 
achance to assimilate the food before the 
organs become distended by gas. Young 
chickens need to be fed a little at a time, 

five times daily, with a larger feed at night 
of all they can eat, just before they retire 
under the mother’s wings. The food should 
never be scattered on the ground, but on a 
clean board or trough kept for the purpose, 

and where filth is not allowed to accumulate. 
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Fruit as a Food, 


What shall we eat? This question con- 
fronts us daily. Upon its wise solution de- 
pends, to a great extent, the health and hap- 
piness of the human race. A judicious diet- 
ary is an evidence of a high state of civiliza- 
ion; for brain and brawn are in a general 
sense the eutcome ef the kind of food eaten, 
-s method of preparation, and the style in 
it is served and introduced into the 

man economy. Americans are a little 
sstray in the matter of diet. The average 

.ble is a strange mixture of English, Dutch, 
rench and everything else besides. 


~tah 
Wuscu 


There seems to be a strong tendency in 
homan nature towards the consumption of 
‘ood that is too concentrated. The old 
ndian chief complained that the pale faces, 
specially women, were dying of too much 

The modern civilized world is dying 
much eat. 

people are afraid to eat fruit, think- 

tand diarrhea are always as- 
f they understood the true 
,they would know that it 
ating In hot weather 

y quickly, and during this 

are formed which are very 

ting aS emetices and purgatives. 

‘ t eaten green or between 
nteriere with digestion and cause 
nut use fruit that is perfect- 
time, and only beneficial re- 
Acids prevent calcareous 

ng the bones elastic, as 


if the accumulation of 


mast 
neat. 


the peor.” Good stock sells itself, while 
poor is often hard to move at any price. 
Southern grapes and those from the east- 
ern part of New York are mostly shipped in 
open baskets packed in crates. Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania and Western New York 
ship mostly in five and ten pound covered 
baskets. Both systems have their advant- 
ages. For early grapes commanding high 
prices, we believe the most money is realiz- 
ed by shipping in neat three to five pound 
baskets, packed in crates holding eight to 
twelve baskets each. Early fruit is mostly 
sold by the pound, while the bulk of the 
northern grown stock is sold by the basket. 
All fruit is sold upon its merits, and buy- 
ers soon learn what marks are honestly 
packed and contain the ripest and sweetest 
berries. Stencil each package plainly with 
your name and address, the name of your 
commission merchant and the kind of fruit 
it contains. Of recent years shippers use a 
rubber stamp and ink pad instead of the old 
fashioned stencil plate and blacking brush, 
and find it much handier in marking, be- 
sides much neater. Though quite expensive, 
commission merchants supply them upop ap- 
plication upon shipper promising to give 
them a fair trial. Always notify the party 
by postal of the quality of your consignment. 
If fruit is selling well it generally pays best 
to ship by express. 
If the market is glutted and prices off, 
then ship py freight, unless your railroad 
company is running a special fruit train, as 
they many times do; and then it pays to 
patronize them exclusively. We may briefly 
sum up as follows some of the points requis- 
ite to success: 
1. Ship nothing but good, ripe, sound fruit 
—such as you would like to purchase your- 
self. 








eties reached perfection. 


fruit would not be so general. 





Places for Orchards. 


selecting localities for orchards. 


should always be accompanied by an analy- 
sis of the soil in which the particular vari- 
We could then 
see that the trees were then planted in the 
same kind of soil, and success assured us, 
Nurserymen would soon get accustomed to 
these kind of orders, if every farmer insist- 
ed upon it in his order, and | think com- 
plaints about certain first-class varieties of 


There are two kinds of advice given for 
One is to 
place them where the soil is best, level and 
more easily cultivated, on the ground that 
the products of the orchard are worth more 


forest trees so that the sun can not pene- 
trate, it will manage to make a short stem 
and a few leaves the first season, enough to 
keep life in the root, which wil! continue to 
drill in deeper and deeper. 

When age or accident removes the tree 
which has overshadowed it, then it will as- 
sert itself. Fires may run over the land, de- 
stroying almost everything else, the oak will 
be killed to the ground, but it will throw up 
a new shoot the next spring, and when the 
opportunity arrives, it will make a vigorous 
growth, in proportion to the strength of the 
root, and throw out strong side roots, and 
after that care no more for its tap roots 
which has been its only support, than a frog 
cares for the tail of the tadpole, after it nas 
got on its own legs. 


per acre than any other crops, and conse- 
quently the trees deserve the best land. The 
other advice is to select hillsides, Stony lots 
and other spots which cannot be cultivated 
for corn and potatoes, and thus turn the un- 





A Corner on the Cabbage Maggot. 


D. M. Dunning, in Popular Gardening, 


tivation only and a clean soil. 


the first half of summer. 
be infested with weeds, grass and bushes, 
and trees will have a very poor chance. But 
the rich mellow level ground, if also neglect- 
ed, will be but little better. 

There is no reason, hewever, why the hill- 
side orchard should not be successful if well 
top-dressed with barn manure. Some of the 
finest orchards we have ever seen, bearing 
fineecrops of excellent fruit, were those which 


profitable ground to good account. The first 
mentioned advice—to select good Jand—is 
by far the best if the trees are to receive cul- 
The harrow 
and cultivator cannot be used on the steep 
hillsides and among the obstructing stones. 
The trees on the level land may be keptina 
fine thrifty condition if the soil is worked 
enough to be at all times clean and mellow 
The hillsides will 


Says: 
I believe I have found a remedy for the 
cabbage maggot. On May 20th I found an 
acre of early cabbage and one-fourth acre of 
early cauliflower were lagging in growth in 
spite of favorable weather and plenty of 
rain, and on examining at least twenty 
plants by taking them up entire, I found 
their stems below ground entirely encased 
in maggots and in some cases the ball of 
earth at the roots was alive with them—a 
nasty, pasty mess. 
After consultation with the gardener in 
charge we decided to try an application of 
lime and liquid manure, having plenty of 
the latter on hand. 


wheel cart made for this purpose. Next 
morning we procured ten bushels of fresh 


We haul Jiquid manure | the State last year was placed in an evapor- 


in a tank holding about 120 gallons on atwo | 8tor for a short time only and finished in a 
Curing room at @ temperature of 130 to 135 de- 


grees. 





of its juice, akin to that Of many medicinal 
barks and roots. 


AN Illinois fruit-grower says no plum of 
European origin is good for anything in that 
State. OC. G. Patten says £0 slow on Prunus 
Simonii; itis not hardy in certain localities: 
best to teat it before planting largely. 

STEPHEN POWERS notes & difference between 
the orange and the Le Conte pear, both grown 
extensively in Florida, in that the pear, in a 
drouth, drops its fruit and keeps its leaves, 
while the orange drops its leaves and holds 
the fruit. 


Iv is probable that those who have a good 
fruit crop this year will realize handsomely 
fromit. The supply is believed to be below 
the average; and the prospect for a good Eng- 
lish market for apples is favorable, as apples 
have set poorly. 


Tue Canadian Horticu/turist thinks Simon’s 
plum (Prunus Simonii) promises to be a real 
acquisition to the northern border of the 
peach belt. Though called a plum, when 
cooked its fruit resembles the peach in flavor, 
and the tree,in both flower and foliage, be- 
longs more properly tothe plum family. It 
is named after Eugene Simon, French minis- 
ter to China, who found it growing in North- 
western China, 

THE California Fruit Grower gives the pro- 
prietors of evaporators a pointer as follows: 
* If you wish to make a record for your dried 
fruit, use the finest, choicest fruit you can get 
for drying. You cannot produce choice dried 
fruit if you use windfalls, culls, wormy and 
over-ripe fruit. The finest dried fruit made in 
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For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
BY ALL DRUGGI 


SOLD STS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
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ONE - THIRD: PRICE! ! 


Tae NEV AND 


il 
pf a bilious 


efit by tak- 
pu have beem 


were annually top-dressed in autumn with | burned lime and with about 100 gallons of 
manure, ard with such other attention to in- | the liquid in the tank, put in five pecks of 
sects and other drawbacks as they appeared 


A FRUIT-GROWER Who saw the use of crude 
® petroleum advocated as a remedy for the 
lime and this was thoroughly stirred for | oyster shell scale bark louse, tried it, applying 
to require. It is well, however, to be cau- | Some ten minutes, and then drawn off from | it in early spring before the buds began to 
tious in recommending rough ground, even } the bottom of the tank into common water- | swell. It proved very effective, so far as the 
to those who may know the importance of {jing cans from which the sprinklers were | lice were concerned. Not a louse appeared. 
manuring, as there is such a strong tendency | removed. A pint of the liquia was poured { But the bark of the trees to which this appli- 
with nearly all persons to neglect their good | around each plant, using in all about 1,000 | C@tion was made was destroyed in & degree 
resolutions and to give the trees insufficient | gallons and the 10 bushels of quick lime. | V@T¥ing with the quantity usec. The only 
care.— Country Gentleman. On a portion of the patch fresh gas lime was aspen dade pucengolngs = vapmaninioniiaes 
: : : an emulsion with soap and water. 
© © used in place of the quick lime. a caamencnte la 
( yn the 27th of May a careful examination BISULPHIDE of carbon is @ remedy for ants re 
of at least a dozen plants was made by dig- in the dooryard, and Orcha Garden tells 
ging them up entire. Where the quick lime | pow to apply it: “A large horse blanket was 
was used not a live maggot could in any | saturated with water laced over as much 
case be found. What astonished me most | of the nest as it would cover, a tablespoonful 
was the rapidity with which the plants had | of the bisulphide having first been poured into 
made new roots, some of them in places be- each of some twenty boles. The blanket was 
ing as fine as silk fiber and four to six inches | 8!!owed to remain for avout ftteen minutes 


Fruit is a perfect food when 
t were in daily use from 
e would be less gout, gall- 
n the bladder. 
fruit is 


3. Pack honestly—do not put poor bunches 
and loose berries in the bottom and fine 
bunches on the top. 
MUCH, abG . Put up a neat, solid package—make it 
the nausea, Ase! ‘ as attractive to the eye as possible. 

4 tT P ast it a tT} » *) ad , . 
CHE vis ote ning. 1 18 newly 4. Make regular shipments to some good, 
ine. ots a finds in it an Ob-/ reliable house, so that it can buiid up a trade 
ove gloomy m ate! on ‘‘ your mark,’’ thus always insuring the 
reoeated. 

top of the market. 


ERE. 
-»w York, 


GRRATLY IMPROVKRD 


Hich-ArmM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


as helpfal 


morning, 


labor as will exercise 
taxing its energies, and 

2 stomach acquire, at little 
urishment which will sus- 
n later and more serious 
an excellent plan, with 


w, to add a little bread to 








Ser so een 
Preserving Fruit for Exhibition. What the Pomological Division is Doing. ert 
As there are doubtless many of our read- 
ers who would like to preserve some of their 
e admitting its posses- best specimens of different fruits for exhibi- 

: va » qualities, however, | tion at the fairs next fall, we reproduce the 

DVED 25¢ a avreeing with following from Farm and Ranch, which has 
been used with success. The Texas and 
Pacific Railroad exhibit at the Dallas fair, 


G. L. Hopkins, of the Pomological Divis- 
ion of the Agricultural Department, has left 
Washington for Denison, Texas. There he 
will join Mr. Munson, and in company with 
him will make a trip overland through 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California, 
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we are not prepared to allow 
exclusively vegetarian 
most generally advisable. 
3 with a means of obtaining 
which is indispensable 
sily assimilable form. It af- 

this material not only an import- 

nt of tissue growth, but a po- 

of the whole process of nutri- 

It has a definite and important place 
rdinary diet of man, and the whole- 
ness of ; combined with farina- 
food as an alterative dietary, is not so 


LDAveriai, 


frnit 
ATULL 


on which this process was used, was one of 
the finest we ever saw: 

‘* Get a large whisky barrel, the larger the 
better; knock out one end, bore a hole and 
insert a common vinegar faucet. Set the bar- 
rel open end up and place a few tricks, 
stones or blocks of wood on the inside toa 


barrel until it stands about four inches deep. 
On the bricks set an earthern pan or flower- 
pot. In this put one-half pound of common 
sulphur, and sprinkle over the top about a 
half teaspoonful of chlorate of potash. Take 


as far as San Francisco, securing specimens 
of the wild fruits, grasses and wheats of 
that region. 

About the middle of July, Dr. George 
Vasey, the newly appointed botanist, in 
charge of grass station and grasses, will 
start for New Mexico, where they will study 
climatic conditions in the Pecos Valley with 


height of six inches, and pour water in the |» view to determining the best method by 


which the Department of Agriculture may 
co-operate with the Territory in the manage- 
ment of the grass stations to be established 
by the Territory at Las Cruces and Tucsen. 
M. B. Waite has just returned from Geor- 


» an argument in favor of the vegetarian | the end pieces that were knocked out and | cig and Florida, where he has been examin- 


ple, as proof that seasonable changes 


fasten them together firmly for acover. Set 


ing the Le Conte pear orchards afflicted 


od supply are helpful to the digestive fire to the chlorate of potash and sulphur; | with blight. This pear was supposed to be 


rocesses and to nutritive changes in the 
tissues generally. 

With proper eating and drinking, there 
would be fewer broken-down, nervous 
wrecks, and far more vigorous intellects. 
There is far too much meat eaten. Meat 
three times a day is more than average 
town-dwelling human nature can endure. 
Functional disturbances of the liver, gall- 
stones, renal calculi, diseases of the kidneys, 
iyspepsia, head-ache, fits of ill-temper or of 
the blues, irritability and general abs ence of 
the joy of life are largely due to an excess of 
meat and other highly concentrated food. 
These conditions, like attacks of gout and 
lyspepsia, are the unfortunate possession of 
those who willhavethem. Ignorance of the 
law is no excuse. What shall we eat? Asa 
preliminary answer we reply—eat more 





Grapes. 


A commission merchant, who does an ex- 
tensive business in buying fruit. writes in 
regard to the requirements of the market, as 
follows: 

Of the varieties the Concord is still ‘‘ the 
grape of the million.”? The luscious Dela- 
ware takes the lead for earliness, while the 
Catawba rules the market for late red. Of 
the white varieties the Niagara is the best, 
but itshigh price has prevented its becoming 
popular, and we advise their shipment only 

n limied quantities. 

The question of marketing the grape so as 
<0 Make its growing a profitable occupation 
reality should commence with the proper 
Se.ection of a site for a vineyard and the re- 

juisite choosing of reliable, hardy, good 
bearing varieties. We wiil presume that the 
Tut is ripe and sweet and such as you 
Would eit yourself. The markets are every 
year ruined by the shipping of green, un- 
Tipe, sow grapes, early, so that by the time 
00d stack arrives the price is demoralized 
and many customers disgusted. We fre- 

juently receive hundreds of baskets that 
should nave been kept and fed to the hogs. 

To reash the best results great care must be 
‘aken ll through the picking and packing. 

Neverpick the fruit immediately after a 

tain 9 while a heavy dew is on the vines. 

Takehold of the stem between the thumb 
and jorefinger of the left hand, neatly clip- 
Ping the bunch from the vine with a pair of 
Scissors. Do not take hold of the bunch with 

your hands, as this destroys ‘‘the bloom”’ 

on the fruit and injures its fine appearance. 

After clipping the bunches lay them gently 

‘nto the picking tray. Keep them in the 

Shade until they are carefully taken to the 

Packing room. Do not pack the same day 

4S gathered—allow the fruit to remain a day 

®f SO in a cool place, as this toughens the 
athe of the berry, thus rendering it less like- 

‘Y to crack in carrying to market and future 

Dandling, Before packing examine each 

Sunch carefully and with a small, slim, 

Pointed scissors cut out all unsound and 

broken berries and unnecessary stems. Re- 

move all dirt and cobwebs from around 
the fruit and pack only well filled 
bunches, Fill the baskets level full 
and place the bunches so that no stems ap- 

Pear. This art can be easily acquired after a 

little experience. Pack only the best fruit 

—poor, worthless fruit costs as much for 

freight and cattage as guod and only helps 

glut the market. There never was a more 
fallacious idea than that good fruit sells 


throw a gunny sack over the top, place the 


old gum coat held down with a hoop, so as 
to make the barrel as near air tight as possi- 
ble. The sulphur will burn about a half 
hour, and the barrel should be left undis- 
turbed for at least four hours. The sulphur 
in burning takes oxygen from the air and 
produces sulphurous acid in the form of a 
flaky smoke which the water absorbs. This 
is the preservative. It should have a very 
strong (offensive) odor, and should taste de- 
cidedly acid. If not, the operation should 
be repeated two or three times, using of 
course the same water each time. To one 
gallon of the sulphurated water, add one- 
half to one ounce of alum and one-half tea- 
spoonful of common salt. For Lrish potatoes 
and cabbage, add also salycilic acid in the 
proportions of one ounce to twelve gallons 
of water, first disselving the acid in alcohol. 
Pat in glass jars with ground glass stoppers 
or snug fitting covers to prevent the evapor- 
tion of the liquid. Apples will lose some 
color and so will a few other fruits and vege- 
tables, but itis on the whole the best pre- 
servative we know of. lt is the method used 
by Mr. F. A. Roessler, of the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railroad land and immigration depart- 
ment, and was successfully used in our ex- 
hibit at the last fair.’’ 





Lime and Ashes for Fruit Trees. 


lt is well known that all varieties of fruit 
do not flourish and mature equally in all 

sections of the country. This is mainly 

attributed to climate. Quite frequently a 
fruit grower in one part of the Middle States, 

hearing of the quality of a particular fruit 
as grown in another part of the country, has 
obtained and fruited it. Upon not respond- 
ing to the pains bestowed upon it by the 
grower, it has been either counted as a vari- 
ety unsuited to the climate, or the first grow- 
er has been put down as a fraud. In many 
instances such judgment is erroneous, says 
George Wilson in Farm and Vineyard. 

Had an analysis of the soil in which the 
particular variety was grown to perfection 
accompanied the plant, and the knowledge 
thus obtained been put to practical use, the 
result would have been very different. Soil, 
1 think, will be found to have more influ- 
ence upon our plants and trees than 
climate. The latter has everything to do in 
hastening or retarding the maturity of 
plants, but the former influences the life and 
success of the trees by supplying or denying 
them the proper food. The value of special 
manures is thus manifested. Lime and its 
phosphates form acomponent part of all 
special manures for fruit trees, and many 
old, wornout soils have been renewed by 
judicious application of lime, ashes, etc. In 
nine cases out of ten, where a variety of fruit 
which once flourished in a given soil has 
ceased to flourish and perfect fine fruit 
there, the change is due to the fact that the 
soil has become destitute of the necessary 
mineral manures. In nearly all such cases 
the plentiful application of wood ashes, or 
wood ashes and lime, will restore the healthy 
condition of the trees. Observations of the 
effects of the composition of soils within the 
last two or three years, convince many that 
much of what was attributed to climate was 
simply owing to the want of the necessary 
inorganic or mineral manures in the soil. 
The special lesson which this should teach 
us is that, in getting trees, plants and shrubs 


blight proof, but within the past few years 
cover on snugly and over this an oil-cloth Or |}has peen suffering severely from 


scourge. 


that 
Mr. Waite will experiment in the 
laboratory this fall and winter with fungi- 
cides to discover, if possible, one that will 
kill the blight. The department specialists 
are satisfied that this is the true method of 
dealing with the disease, rather than at- 
tempting to cut it out. 


Spraying Lawns. 





The spraying should not be carried to such 
an extent as to make the ground soggy and 
heavy. This is bad for the grass roots, espec- 
ially if trampled upon soon after the spray- 
ing. As fall begins to come upon us the 
temptation for many is to continue spraying 
the lawns every day as in the summer 
months. Such forced greenness is detrimen- 
tal to the future beauty of the grass. Nature 
would have them partially dead and tough- 
ened before cold weather, but continued 
spraying in the autumn will keep the plants 
so fresh and tender that when the first frost 
comes many roots will be killed. There is 
no doubt that considerable injury is done to 
lawns by unduly prolonging the growing 
period of the grass. Nearly all lawns that 
are liberally sprayed late in the fall are thus 
poor and feeble in growth the next year, no 
amount of watering being able to bring 
them up to their former standard.—W. Z. 
Farmer. 





The Growth of the Oak. 
Robert Douglas, before the nurserymen’s 


convention, said: Frequently we see articles 


in print, stating that oaks are springing up 
in destroyed forests where oaks had never 
grown before. The writers are no doubt 
sincere but they are careless. Theonly pine 
forests where oaks are not intermixed, are 
either on land so sandy that oaks cannot be 
made to grow on them at all, or so far north 

that they are beyond its northern limit. In 

the Green mountains and the New England 

forests, in the pine forests of Pennsylvania, 

in the Adirondacks, in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, except in sand, I have found oaks 
mixed with the pines and spruces. 

Wherever the oak is established, and we 
have seen that it is established, wherever it 
can endure the soil and climate, it will re- 
main there and keep on advancing. 

The oak produces comparatively few seeds; 
where it produces a hundred seeds the ash 
and maple will yield a thousand, the elm ten 
thousand, and many others a hundred thous- 
and. ‘The acorn has no provision made by 
nature like other tree seeds. Many kinds 
have wings to float them on the water and 
carry them in the air, the wings placed in 
such a manner as to be carried by a rotary 
motion, reaching a wonderful distance, even 
in a very light wind. Nearly every tree 
seed, except the acorn, has a case to protect 
it while growing. The acorn is the only 
seed 1 can think of which is left by nature to 
take care of itself. 

It matures without protection, falls heav- 
ily and helplessly to the ground, to be eaten 
and trodden on by animals, yet the few 
which escape, and those which are trodden 
under are well able to compete in the race 
for life. 

While the elm and maple seeds are drying 
upon the surface, the hickories and walnuts 
waiting to be cracked, the acorn is at work 
with its coat off. It drives its tap root into 
the earth in spite of grass, and brush and 








from another section of the country, they 


litter. No matter if it is shaded by the 


long, and in other places looking more like 
a web of mould than plant roots, yet strong 
enough to hold quite a weight of earth at- 
tached to them, showing how rapidly nature 
will repair injuries when given a good 
chance. 

Where the gas lime was used the effect 
was not so good, there being a few live mag- 
gots found under the clump of roots, and 
many of the plants were undoubtedly in- 
jured; about one-half of this portion were 
saved, although subsequently treated with 
the quick lime. On the portion where the 
quick lime only was used, not one plant in 
fifty is missing. The average size of the 
plant at the time was about the size of a 
man’s hand or larger, and June 6th they 
were fuily three times as large and growing 
vigorously. I think the above application 
combines the two necessary features of a 
remedy in this case, viz: something that will 
kill the maggots, and at the same time 
stimulate the plants toa new growth of root. 
The lime destroys the worms and does not 
seem to injure the plants in the least, while 
the manure water keeps the ground moist 
and cool and helps the plants to get started 
again. Strong lime water alone, no doubt 
can be made successful, and if necessary the 
plants may be stimulated with artificial fer- 
tilizer in solution. I think the eggs are often 
laid on plants in the seed bed, and another 
year shall apply strong lime water to the 
plants when transplanting and also make 
earlier examinations of the plants in the 
fleld. 





Defeating the Squash Borer. 


The squash borer is usually called the 
worst and most difficult to handle of any of 
the garden pests, but we do not find it so. 
Since adopting the method of layering 
some years ago, we have had no more 
trouble. ‘The insects were given full sway, 
and tunneling through the main stalk near 
the surface of the ground, they often com- 
pletely served all connection between the 
vine and its original roots, yet the roots emit- 
tedin great abundance from the soil-covered 
joints maintained the plants in full vigor and 
health. Prompt action will generally insure 
success. Pile on fresh soil over the first one 
or two joints just as soon as the vine begins 
torun, ‘This probably can not be done with 
summer squashes, but owing to their quick 
growth and early bearing, the home garden- 
er usually has what fruit he may desire of 
them by the time that time that the vines 
give out in consequence of borer work. It 
is merely a matter of conjecture, but we be- 
lieve that the moths might often be kept off, 
or the eggs and larve destroyed before much 
damage is done, by daubing the stalks near 
the ground with some resinous, sticky sub- 
stance, or coating them with molasses. 

The layering method has one drawback. It 
gives us an easy means of protecting the 
crop, and a sense of security which would 
naturally induce us to neglect the destruc- 
tion of theenemy. ‘This should not be. It 
is every grower’s duty to carefully hunt up 
every one of the rascals before it leaves the 
vine, and Kill it, and in this way to reduce 
as far as possible the numbers of borers that 
will come to trouble us another year. We 
do not remember that we ever had melon or 
cucumber vines attacked by the squash 
borer, while oursquash vines were rarely free. 
On the other hand, the latter were never in- 
jured by the melon fungus, so far as our ob- 
servation goes; while this fatal disease often 
entirely ruined our cucumber patches and 
did serious damage to the melon vines.— 
Popular Gardening. 





Horticultural Items. 


BAGGING grapes, says a well-known fruit- 
grower, does not pay, if the grapes are intend- 
ed for market. The bags will preserve the 
grapes, but they render the skin so tender 
that they will hardly bear handling. 


THE pomelo, or grape fruit, a southern 
fruit with which northern markets are just 
becoming acquainted, is said to be better than 
quinine for malarial diseases. It is very 





for its fine Merino sheep and fine horses, 
and is also famous as a honey producing dis- 
trict. There being plenty of basswood and 


clover harvest are favorable seasons. 


was then made with & rag saturated with 
kerosene tled at the end of a breom, which 
was ignited and the vapor at the mouth of 
xp.oded. For the 
ssive pops were 
ny of the orifices, 


several of the orifices was « 
next fifteen 
noticed at the mouths of ma 
at many in factin which the substance had 
not been poured, showing that the vapor had 
thoroughly permeated through the subterra- 
nean galleries ofthe nest. The object of ex- 
ploding the vapor was to drive it further 
through the ramificatiens of these galleries.’’ 


minutes succe 








Apiarian. 








Spurious Honey. 

G. A. Stockwell, in the Massachusetis 
Ploughman, says: Does molasses, sugar or 
corn-syrup become honey by the bees’ man- 
ipulation? No. They may be changed 
slightly, but cannot be honey. A beekeeper 
in a New Englani State produced this kind 
of ‘‘honey’’ for years, feeding barrels of 
sugar, or sugar and water, or glucose. The 
fact was admitted by the beekeeper himself. 
Daily the feeders were filled, and the bees 
kept at home, at work in their own domicile. 
This beekeeper produced in one year 
6,000 pounds of honey, or what was called 
honey. As he kept a large co-operation 
store, he could sell, or ‘‘trade’’ this sugar 
and water. That happened several years 
ago, and itis said that a large quantity of 
this product is now packed in grocery cel- 
lars, a dead commodity. Some talk was 
made about it, the people found it out, and 
would not buy. And yet the appearance of 
this product of feeding was more at- 
tractive to the casuzal buyer than honey. 

The beekeeper referred to in the beginning 
attempts to popularize apiculture on the 
basis of feeding a syrup costing two or three 
cents a pound, and selling as honey at 25 
cents a pound—attempts to lead beekeepers 
into cheating the people. But the people are 
not long deceived. They soon learn the dif- 
ference between honey and sugar and water. 





ADDISON County, Vermont, is celebrated 


white clover, Addison County comb honey 
always ranks ‘‘way up.’? Almost every 
farmer keeps bees, some having 200 colonies. 





THE best time for transferring, says a bee- 
keeper, is when there is the least honey and 
brood in the hive, and when the bees are 
busy and not inclined to rob. During fruit- 
bloom and at the commencement of white 
If the 
work is done when the bees are idle and 
liable to rob, it should be late in the even- 
ing, or the hive and bees removed to a room 
during the operation, and until all the loose 
honey is cleaned up. ‘The sticks are left on 
until the combs are thoroughly welded to- 
gether. I haye in afew instance left them 
on a year without apparent harm to the bees, 
All the new, straight drone-comb not used 
as guides in sections, I transfer to frames to 
be used in hives for extracting. 1 have a set 
of drone-combs used for 14 years. 








“Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success, 


I have been successful 
, in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my litte pam- 
phiet ‘‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 
f2-ly 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 
Clover Seed, etc. 


Free,Price List) 5 SUNT, Bell Branch Mich, 





wholesome, due to the mildly bitter principle 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 


Over 1,500 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 


one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmans 


ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS, 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00 1 


There never was a high-are. 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 





THE LOW-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


AS 


The Michigan Farmer 
SEV7IING MACHINE. 
<p AVWAB ,, BY} OF UOTAIIOS 
-Qng S,J88A4 BUG SOPN[IU] YDIUM 


o'oTs ™ CHINGAY AOLAd 


Atkets an —) 
in Use in this State ] 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at/$16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 


soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 
each Machine, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
A full set of attachments inciuded wit’ 





Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on [each machine, according 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY! ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT Micka 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as wel! asthe one they wish to haveit semi to. 
In writing for a change of address ali iaat ‘s 
necessary to say is: Change tne address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from Postoffice to —— 
Postofice. Sign your name in ful. 
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WHEAT. 
The receipts of wheat in this market the 
oast week amounted to 36,798 bu., against 
24,106 bu. the previous wevk, and 66,321 
pa. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 32,539 bu., against 
27,799 bu. the previous week, and 16,209 
bu. the corresponding week last year. ‘The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 20,770 bu., against 24,787 
Ju. last week, and 129,545 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on July 13 was 12,711,165 bu. 
against 15,955,955 bu. the previous week, and 
22,418,268 du. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,244,- 
788 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 
707,103 bu. 
The tendency of the market 


is upward 


for old wheat, as millers are after supplies 
} +} > , rm ? , ay! TT hie 
the new crop is available. This 


in No. 
free sellerseven at the 


a Steady advanc 1 white, 
are not 
ew crop wheat nas advanced al- 
ver for July delivery yes- 
yn Monday, but in later futures 
the advance was haif that amount. 
Crop news from the Northwest is generally 
favorable for holders, reports from the spring 
wheat belt favoring about two-thirds of a 
full crop. From Europe the reports are also 
favorable to a higher range of prices, the 
crop outlook as a whole being much less 
favorable than a year ago. Prices are high- 
erin all the principal European markets, 
and a further advance would not be a matter 
of surprise. 

The following tavie exhibits the daily clos- 
{ug prices of spot wheat (old) in this market 
from July 1st to July 19th inclusive: 

No. 1 No. 2 
White. Red. 


88% 
88% 


advance. 
so, and was ¢c¢ hizt 
terday than 


not 


~ pA. 


19 ° 96 wv 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past weex, contracts of course 


1 with new crop wheat: 
Aug. Sept. 
v7 yy 


being fill: 
Oct. 
turaay 
Monday . 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday 
Thursday... . 81%, 7 
Priday. seul : 79% L pa 

A dispatch from Toronto on Thursday 
last, says: The Manitoba and Canadian 
Northwest wheat crop is a failure beyond a 
doubt. Lately some encouraging dispatches 
were received, but later authentic reports 
confirm the statement made a few days ago 
of the crop being a failure. Prominent 
members of the Toronto Board of Trade 
have received intormation that the total 
yield will be less than half of last year’s 
crop, and disaster is so widespread and seri- 
ous that there are thousands of acres that 
will not be cut at all. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt the damage is the direct result of the 
drought. 

Minnesota is put down for a yield of 30,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat this year against 27,- 
000,000 bu. last year. 

Dakota’s crop is now estimated at 28,000,” 
000 bu., less than two-thirds of last year’s 
yield. 

The yield of spring wheat for the whole 
Northwest will probably be 150,000,000 bu. 

Russia’s wheat crop will be a light one, as 
will that of Hungary. The Indian crop is 
said to be only a moderate one. 

In a review of the prospects for the new 
crop an English trade paper says: “* Any 
extra growth or yield of wheat in Europe, 
west of the tenth parallel, east longitude, 
will be balanced, probably more than bal- 
anced, by the reduction in the aggregate 
wheat yield tothe east of that line. When 
we add to this the poor shipments taking 
place of the new Indian wheat crop, and al- 
so the harvest deficiencies in Australasia, 
we should so far as the eastern hemisphere 
is concerned, be reduced ‘to admit that de- 
spite the improved prospects of our own 
yield, the general position of the corn trade 
with respect to supplies was in no way 
ameliorated from a year ago.’’ 

Receipts of Indian wheat at Liverpool 
have fallen off very materially, owing to the 
fact that the crop turns out to be less than 
expected and holders would rather wait than 
sell at present values. 

We cannot believe that the crop of winter 
wheat is going to be as large a3 expected in 
the United States. So far as Michigan is 
concerned the yield will be very irregular— 


ms eaten 








from good to very poor. We also think there 
willbe a great deal of light weight and 
shrunken wheat when the crop is threshed 
out, the result of the work of the green 
aphis. 

The feature of the market at present is the 
scarcity of good milling wheat. There will 
probably be a sharp demand for it before the 
new crop is ready for grinding. Those 
speculators who sold “‘short’’ for July are 
beginning to worry over their contracts. If 
receipts do not materially increase at all 
principal points it would not surprise us to 
see a squeeze at the end of this month. If 
those who have old wheat to sell keep a 
sharp look out about the last week in July it 
may make quite a difference with them. 

A cable dispatch of Thursday says of the 
situation 1n Europe: ‘‘ The Paris market 
went up 25 centimes on further important 
speculative purchases on account of the bad 
crop news from Eastern Europe. In Austro- 
Hungary the deficit was estimated at 10 mil- 
lion hectolitres or about 27 million bu. In 
Italy the crop has suffered much from rust 
and will be quite inferior compared with an 
average quality. German advices were 
favorable from the south and west but bad 
from the northeast. 

‘The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 

eR te viiniick ikingion...... 
On Passage for Coutinent of Europe.. 





Bushels. 
15,300,715 
12,088,000 

1,984,000 


29,372,715 


Total bushels June 29, 1889 
30,760,388 


Total previous week . ..........+.5+5 
Total two weeks ago 32,703.294 
Total June 30, 1888..........-..0.. 2+. 48,662,698 
The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending July 6 were 
$74,000 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing June 22 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 353,624 bu. over the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 2,918,872 ba. as 
compared with the 

weeks in 1885. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending July 6, 1889, as per special 
cable tothe New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 560,000 bu., of which 440,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 120,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 520,000 bu., of which 400,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 120,000 bu. to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to July 6, aggregate 7,220,000 bu., 
of which 4,400,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 2,820,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 14,020,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India June 25 was 
estimated at 1,512,000 bu. One year ago 
tae quantity was 5,632,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was quo- 
ted auiet, at unchanged prices. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 63. 94¢d.@6s. 104d. per cental; No. 
sd.; California No. 


corresponding eight 


2 spring, 73. 2d.@7s. 3} 
1, 7s, 1d.@7s. 2d. 


a 
—?¢ 


AND 





CORN 


CORN. 
The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 17,644 bu., against 2,050 
bu. the previous w.ek, and 11,471 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 5,338, against 7,130 bu. 
the previous week, and 19,056 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on July 15th 
amounted to 8,950,606 bu., against 9,093,- 
448 bu. the previous week, and 9,332,091 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 142,842 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 15,062 bu. against 
10,487 bu. last week, and 37,823 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Corn has declin- 
ed in price since our last report under more 
favorable weather for the crop, but is firm 
at present quotations. The crop is thought 
to be fairly promising in the corn belt, but 
itis far from being so in this State. It 
will take a very favorable fall to make a fair 
crop in Michigan. For the past three 
weeks however, it has been growing very 
fast. Quotations here are 36}¢c per bu. for 
No. 2 spot, and 36%¢c for Jaly delivery. At 
Chicago corn closed steady yesterday for 
spot, but weaker for futures. No. 2 spot 
sold there at 352{c per bu., August delivery 
at 35%{c, and September at 35%c. St. 
Louis was quoted easier yesterday, a8 was 
also New York. 
The Liverpoot market yesterday was 
quoted steady with fair demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 1124d. per cental. In futures 
July sold at 3s. 114¢d., August at 3s. 11}¢d. 
and September at 3s. 113/d., 
OATS. 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 22,487 bu., against 31,916 bu. the 
previous week, and 11,568 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 734 bu. against none the 
previous week, and none for same week 
in 1888, ‘The visible supply of this grain 
on July 13th was 5,068,713 bu., against 
5,686,799 bu. the previous week and 3,458,- 
325 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 618,086 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 9,373 bu., against 
8,860 bu. the previous week, and 14,581 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats are 
being affected by the prospects of the new 
crop, and futures are lower. Spot No. 2 
white are quoted at 30c, light mixed at 2814 
@29c, and No. 2 mixed at 251¢c perbu. In 
futures No. 2 white for August are quoted at 
263¢c, and No. 2 mixed for September at 
234¢c. This looks like very low prices for 
the new crop. At Chicago oats yesterday 
were easier for August delivery, firmer for 
September, and steady for spot. No. 2 
mixed are quoted there at 221c for spot, 
21%e for August delivery, and 22c for Sep- 


tember. The New York market yesterday 
was steady for spot but lower for futures, but 
values were even above those ruling a week 
ago. Quotations yesterday were as follows: 
No. 2 white, 33c; mixed western, 25@29¢; 
white western, 33@39c. In futures No, 2 
mixed for July closed at 273¢c, August at 
273¢¢, and September at 271K¢ per bu. 


THE Michigan State Fair Premium list has 
been issued. It contains the usual amount 
of information for exhibitors. Parties de- 
siring a copy can get it by applying to the 








Secretary, J. C. Sterling, Monroe, Mich. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BULTER. 


The best thing that can be said for the 
local butter market is that it is no worse 
than a week ago. Values are about the 
same as then, and the condition of the mar- 
ket very similar. For the best dairy 12¢ 
124¢¢ is quoted, but a slight advance over 
these figures is paid for really choice pack- 
ages; ordinary to fair lots sell at 9@11¢, ac- 
cording to condition. The receipts, while 
liberal, do not contain a great deal which 
will grade above fair, the weather affecting 
it. Creamery is held at 14@17c per lb., and 
meets with a steady demand at those figures. 
At Chicago the market is quiet and slow, 
with creamery about ‘4c higher and 
dairy 4¢c lower than a week ago. Fancy 
grades are not plenty in that market. 
Quotations were as follows: Good to 
fine Western creamery, 14@15¢ per Ib.; 
Elgin district or fancy, 15}4¢@16c per Ib.; 
choice dairies, 12@13c; poor or streaked 
lots, 7@ 10c; packing stock, 8@9c. The New 
York market is in bad shape, owing to the 
enormous receipts for which there is no out- 
let, and as there are over 13,000,000 Ibs. 
now in cold storage there, and stocks are in- 
creasing two or three million pounds per 
week, the outlook for sellers is anything but 
promising. While quotations, therefore, re- 
main unchanged, it is very plain that the 
situation is becoming serious, and that a 
smash-up is imminent if some way of reliev- 
ing the market is not discovered. Exporters 
are taking about $00,000 lbs. per week, and 
the consumption is about 1,600,000 Ibs. per 
week. Receipts have been double these 
amounts. 
Quotations in 
were as follows: 
EASTERN 8TOCE. 


that market yesterday 


Creamery, State patis, tancv. 

Creamery, State and Pa, tuds, Lancy 

Croamery, PTIMe...... 0+ - cree eeevees 

Creamery, good...... 

Creamery, fair... ere 

State dairy. tubs. fancy 

State dairy, tubs good. 

State dairy, tubs. 

State dairy. 

State dairy, sain a 

State dairy, , ‘ WOOG. 6 sce 

WESTERN 

Western Creamery, fancy aeasbe 

Western imitation creamery, choice. 

Western do, good to prime 

Western dairy, One............ce reese 

Western dairy, good SERS 

Western dairy, ordimary............. 

Western factory, firkins, fresh, extra 

firsts ‘ 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 
firsts.... errr en re 

Western factory, fresh tubs, firsts.... 

Western factory seconds... + a | 

Western dairy and factory thirds.... 8 4 
The exports of butter from New York 

the beginning of the trade 


STOCK. 


since May ist, 
year, compare as follows: 


For week ending July 1! 
Same week 1558 
SinceMay 1, 135 
Same time 


last year 


and 
our 


The che atket is quiet, steady, 
features Oi 


interest so far as 
Quotations are 


without 
local market is concerned, 
fullcream State, the same 
figures as reported for the past month. In 
ruled 
noted 


$(@9c per ib. for 


markets values have 
steady, aithough further decline is 
abroad, under heavy receipts of American 
cheese. At Chicago the market is fairly 
active, with exporters doing a fair amount 
of the demand from 
the home trade was only moderate, 
Quotations there yesterday were as follows: 
Full cream cheddars, 754@S8c per lb; twins, 
T4¢@7%{e perlb; Young Americas, 75¢@S8c; 
poor to common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 
9@11c: brick cheese, new full cream, 5@ 
te. The New York market is unchanged 
so far as quotations are concerned, but it re- 
quires prime quality to get the top price, and 
as a good deal of the stock arriving shows 
the effects of the heat, it is difficult to dis- 
pose of except at concessions from quo- 
tations. The market is also weakened 
somewhat by the dispatches from Liverpool, 
which are more or less bearish in tone. 

Quotations at New York yesterday were 
as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy. col’d 
State factory, full cream, fancy, white 
State factory, full cream, choice 
State factory, full cream good.... ... 
State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims, prime...... 
State factory, skims good 

State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full skims 
|) a er 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


other domestic 


business, but 


« 


HPPSHH08O 


2-31 DO 


NST Ser 


UAOAIUDDH SE 


COO 


uw 


Exports, 
lbs. 


3.657.121 
3,199,488 
23,485,217 
22,841,885 


For week ending July 15s Py 
Same week 1888 cine baseecehs 
Since May 1, 1889...........-+.+:- 
Same time last year.......... 


The combination factories in Western New 
York sold at 8%gc this week, except ons 
which let go at 8c. 

The Utica Herald says the situation favors 
a full average make of cheese in that section 
for the seascn, although the recent hot 
weather has caused a decided shrinkage in 
milk. 

Montreal reports a very dull and unsatis- 
factory market on Tuesday. Shippers are 
doing very little, orders received being at a 
limit which precludes their doing business. 

At Liverpool yesterday the market was 
reported dull and lower. Quotations were 
as follows for American: Finest colored, 
44s, 6d. per cwt.; finest white, new, 45s. 0d. 
per ewt.; a decline of 63. on colored as com- 
pared with the prices of a week ago. 


tm 
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WOOL. 

Practically the wool season is over in this 
State, although there are yet scattered lots 
in the hands of wool-growers. Asa rule, 
however, prices have been so satisfactory 
that the clip has been sold up closer than 
for years. A good deal of the clip is held 
by local dealers who bought on their own 
account, and will generally ship east upon 
consignment. Hereafter the center of in- 
terest will be the eastern markets. Ohio is 
said to have been practically cleared of 
wool also, and buyers have departed to 
await the season of 1890. 

At Boston prices have been firm,.and any 
changes that have taken place have been 
toward higher figures. We do not look for 
much change in values at present. There is 
Oregon sold at 16c to 19c. There has been 
always a lull in the market during the heated 
term, and it will be September before manu- 
facturers become large purchasers. Then will 
be the time when the strength of the mar- 
ket will be tested, and the question of prices 
settled for the balance of the year. We 
fully believe prices will advance 2 to 8c per 
lb, on all choice wools during the fall, 








and that as soon as the shortage in the 


clip is fully understood there will be a rush | 
to secure wool, which may send prices, 
higher. Whatever sales have been made 

the past week have been at full figures when 

the stock was up to grade. Ohio X has 

sold at 35 to 34c, and 35c¢ is asked. Ohio 

XX rules at 34 to 35¢. Ohio No. 1 has sold 

up to 38¢. Michigan wool has been one of 

the most active on the list. The feeling in 

Michigan is strong and good prices were 

realized. The business was mainly from 32 

to 33c for fine tleeces, but 39¢ was realized 

for choice quality containing considerable 

delaine. Combing and delaine have been 

in good inquiry and sales have been fair. 

Sales have been made of No. 1 Ohio comb- 

ing at 40c, and 41c is asked. No. 1 Michi- 

gan is held at 39c. Ohio fine delaine sold at 
36c to 37c, and Michigan delaine at 34c to 
35ce. ‘There have been some fair sales of 
spring California at i6c to 20c. Eastern 

a good call for pulled wools at 30c to 40c, 

but the principal sales were from 33c to 39c. 

Australian wools have sold steadily and 
prices rule firm on strong advices from 
abroad. The London wool sales have ruled 
strong. Between 7,000 and 8,000 bales 
were taken for the United States—less than 
expected. High prices prevented further 
purchases. 
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THE “ GRANGE VISITOR” AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





The editor of the Grange Visitor, in the 
issue of the 15th inst., performs a truly re- 
markable acrobatic feat. In an attempi to 
do justice to Prof. Johnson’s work at the 
Agricultural College, and concede the credit 
he cannot deny is due, and at the same time 
justify the State Board of Agriculture, of 
which he is a member, in requesting the 
Professor’s resignation after an ‘“ investi- 
gation’? which was no investigation at al, 
the editor of the Visitor manages to cor- 
tradict the testimony of the first half of his 
article in the latter portion, and make several 
erroneous statements of facts, all in the 
brief period of six printers’ ‘‘sticks’’ and 
without even the break of a paragraph. 

The Visitor begins by paying Prof. John- 
son the highest compliments, saying he 
‘“‘has in many ways earned the reputation, 
especially among the farmers of the State, 
ot being the ideal college professor. Lhe 
college farm, the farm stock, began to show 
at once that a masterly hand was manipu- 
lating affairs. His lectures at the annual 
farmers’ institutes were of a character to 
lead farmers to a larger plane of thinking 
and action. Michigan farmers are also 
proud of the reputation Prof. Johnson has 
gained in other States. The demand for 
his services as lecturer on agricultural and 
kindred topies is steadily increasing.’ 

After auspicious exordium—every 
word of which will be endorsed by every 
farmer in Michigan who is acquainted with 
Prof. Johnson's work, and especially by 
those who know that the college farm and 
college stock were for years the disgrace of 
the State through internal bickerings which 
thwarted the efforts of every man in charge 
of the department before Johnson’s time— 
after this deserved tribute come the ‘' buts.’’ 


this 


These ‘‘ buts” lie along the old lines of 
assertions without evidence, and misrepre- 
sentations, and might be dismissed without 
notice, pending proof, but for the fact that 
they may be considered—coming as they do 
from a member of the Board—as useful in 
showing on what flimsy grounds, viewed 
without prejudice, the Professor's resigna- 
tion was requested. 

‘* But” Prof. Johnson lacks ability ‘‘ to 
interest students and awaken in them the 
enthusiasm for agriculture which he so suc- 
cessfully aroused in adult audiences.’ The 
truth is, it is not the Professor’s want 
of ability to instruct that is at fault, but the 
fact that there is a deep-seated opposition to 
the department of agriculture existing at the 
college—fostered by sneer3 and innuendos 
by the heads of other departments. We 
have in Michigan the curious anomaly of an 
agricultural college, established and main- 
tained partially by State aid, in which the 
agricultural department has got the most 
kicks and been most put upon. It has had 
to stand back till every other department 
was served. ‘The department, for the first 
time in college history, has attained dignity 
and respect in spite of the prejudices en- 
gendered and fostered by those who wished 
to belittle it, in spite of restricted class 
rooms and inadequate facilities. And now 
we are told that the man whoin a decade 
has built up the department into usefalness 
and something like prominence, lacks the 
ability to instruct! The Visitor says: 
‘* Students take agriculture out of a sense of 
duty, as they take medicine for a torpid 
liver.” Well, the medicine is good for 
them. The real rebellion is not half as 
much about the material of the spoon as be- 
cause they are required to take the dose. And 
the Board’s attempt to effect a cure by dis- 
missing Prof. Johnson is, to carry out Mr. 
Glidden’s medical simile, very like applying 
a liver-pad externally to a disease that needs 
thorough stirring up and elimination of the 
cause. 

It might be inferred, from the very re- 
spectful deference paid the demands of the 
students for better instruction, that they 
have never before complained of any mem- 
ber of the faculty, and that their dissatis- 
faction has always been confined to the 
agricultural department. Per contra, we 
quote from an editorial inthe College Specu- 
lum, a paper edited by the students, of 
August 1st, 1884: 

‘There is no department of the college 
with the results of which the students are so 
generally dissatisfied as with the rhetorical 
and literary work. Is this because of an 
impossibility advantageously to pursue at 
the same time the general scientific and fair 
English courses offered at this college? Or 
is it because the professors in charge of this 
— are overloaded with work? 
The department alluded to in the above 
was that of Prof. MacEwan. 

The editorial goes on: ‘‘ Ideas without the 
power to intelligently express them often 
lose much of their value. To become forcib!y 
convinced of this one needs but to take 
notes of the lectures delfvered by some of 
our scientific professors. The present junior 
class was deprived of much of the bene- 
fit that might otherwise have been de- 
rived from the course in physiology had the 
lectures been written up with more observ- 
ance of the common rules of rhetoric. Why 


then should we not be afforded better liter- 
ary instruction?”’ 


This is a criticism of Prof. Cook’s work. 
Then the Speculwm takes another whack at 
Prof. MacEwan’s department: 


‘*Every other department has more or 
less students, earnest and enthusiastic in 











pursuing the studies of that branch, but 
there is absolutely no enthusiasm, and but 
very little interest manifested in the literary 
studies. Students work simply to get 
through with required exercises. They take 
no pride in their work, but rather boast of 
their inefficiency and of the ease with which 
they are disposed of. They make the plea 
of lack of time and <listaste for the studies, 
but the taste would come, and the time could 
be found, had they interest in the work.’ 
nm * * * x * 


‘* There certainly is no dearth of literary 
work laid out, but it is an undeniable fact 
that the students fail to derive from it the 
benefits that should be expected. A great 
part of the meagre criticism given is but 
little better than a farce; that obtained in the 
literary societies in a large majority of cases 
is far better. Not mentioning the quantity, 
the quality of our literary exercises is a 
standing and sufficient proof of this asser- 
tion. Our “public ‘orations’ are the laugh- 
ing stock of all who hear them. 

‘* Many endeavor to do better work in this 
branch of the course, but some become dis- 
couraged and either leave the college or seek 
special employment in the more congenial 
fields of science where they can obtain facili- 
ties, and can receive encouragement and in- 
Struction second to that afforded by few 
other institutions,’’ 

The Visitor says: ‘ All this time, how- 
ever, there was a smouldering discontent 
that needed only but a small pretence to 
break out into disorder. This was furnished 
by the resignation of Prof. MacEwan.” 

Will the editor of the Visitor kindly state 
why Prof. MazEwan’s resignation, of which 
Prof. Johnson was not at the time cognizant, 
should cause ‘‘smouldering discontent’ in 
Prof. Johnson’s classes ‘‘to break out into 
disorder?”’ 

Will the editor of the Visitor maintain 
his statement that Prof. Johnson, in his 
reprimand to his students in class, ‘‘ said 
some very indiscreet things which he (John- 
son) acknowledged before the Board of Ag- 
riculture was proper ground for his remov- 
al?’ Prof. Johnson denies he made such a 
statement. 

One hundred and seventy-two students 
signed that patition for Prof. Johnson’s re- 
moval. Of these one-third were not and 
never had been in his classes. Hera are 
young men asking the removal of a member 
of the faculty whose classes they have never 
attended, putting their names down ‘“ be- 
cause the other fellows did,’”’ and for other 
equally cogent reasons; some of them being 
coaxed and bull-dozed into doing so against 
their representation that they knew nothing 
about the facis. Yet on such a petitiona 
man like the one described at the beginning 
of the Visitor's article, is requested to leave! 

We find a good deal of difficulty in recon- 
ciling the two halves of Mr. Glidden’s edi- 
torial. At first he says the trouble arose be- 
cause Prof. Johnson could not teach agricul- 
ture. But this point has never been investi- 
gated. No attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain whether he is oris not competent. In 
the resolutions asking for his resignation the 
Board acknowledgas his great ability as a 
practical agriculturist, the special servics he 
has rendered the College for the past ten 
years, his untiring energy and devotion to 
the interests of the College. Tae Board did 
not say, and could notsay, one word relative 
to his incompetency as an instructor, because 
they bad never investigated that point, ex- 
cept to give credence to hearsay. Then the 

Visitor says: ‘The fact that 172 students 
petitioned to the Governor for his removal, 
coupled with the conviction that his usefal- 
ness at the College was overthrown, com- 
pelled the Board to ask for his resignation.’’ 
Now it is the petition, not incompetence as 
an instructor, that caused the removal! Mr. 
Glidden’s statements are too contradictory 
to be logical. 

“The attempt of the Professor to impli- 
cate other members of the faculty in a con- 
spiracy with the students to get rid of him 
utterly failed.’’ Failed, because of the ex- 
clusion of testimony of occurrences before 
the 6th of June last, and the fact that Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s friends were not admitted 
to the ‘‘investigation,’’ while the students 
and members of the faculty known to be 
inimical to him were out in fall foree. The 
Professor was not ‘allowed all the oppor- 
tunity for a vindication that he desired,’’ as 
the Visitor says. He was denied the pres- 
ence of a trusted friend even in a private 
capacity. 

One final question to the editor of the 
Visitor. Inthe concluding sentence he as- 
sures the farmers of the State and Prof, 
Johnson’s partisans, that the evidence pre- 
sented to the Board would want them—i. e., 
farmers, partisans, etc., in ‘‘a like unani- 
mous verdict.’? The verdict of the State 
Board of Agriculture was not unanimous, 
and Mr. Glidden very well knowsit. But 
why not give publicity to the evidence and 
thus end the whole matter? Give the farm- 
ers an opportunity to judge of the merits of 


the controversy for themselves. An open 
and impartial investigation is imperatively 
demanded after these conflicting statements 
of what were really the considerations which 
influenced the Board. 


— 


THE STATE FAIR, 

As the time approaches for holding the 
next State Fair the promises of a successful 
exhibition are increasing. In fact there is 
everything in favor of the fair—location, 
dates, accommodations, grounds and rail- 
road facilities. Lansing is centrally loeat- 
ed, well supplied with railroad facilities, 
and the grounds of the Central Michigan 
Society, which have been so generously 
transferred to the State Society, were the 
most convenient in the State. The fairs 
heretofore held on them have always been 
successful, and second only in importance 
to the State Fair. This entire patronage 
reverts to the State Society, and coupled 
with what the Society has heretofore had, 
cannot help but make a grand exhibition. 
New buildings, stalls and pens are in 
course of erection, and a large force of men 
is at work putting everything into shape 
for exhibitors and visitors. One point about 
the grounds which will be appreciated by 
visitors, is the fact that the fine mile track 
is out of the way of everything else. The 
interior of the track will not have to be 
filled with exhibits, destroying the view of 
the competing horses, and increasing the 
liability to accidents which a large crowd 
crossing the track to see the exhibits always 
causes. 

Then the grounds are high, well drained, 
and portions are well shaded, quite a nice 
thing for visitors on a hot, dusty day. 

The fair opens September 9th, and will 
be out of the way of all others. It will thus 
give exhibitors an opportunity of showing 
without interfering with their attendance at 
the minor fairs through the State. 

The citizens of Lansing and the Central ‘ 








Michigan Society have been more than 
liberal in their treatment of the State 
Society, and we hope that every one con- 


nected with the Society will show their ap- 
preciation of this by doing everything in 
their power to make the fair not only a suc- 
cess financially but popular with exhibitors 
and visitors. 


t+ fa 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Views of Leading Agriculturists Regarding 
Prof. Johnson and His Services. 


LANSING, July 17, 1859. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
DEAR Sir. —I returned Monday from a 
several weeks trip in Lake Superior country, 
and found at the house the various issues of 
the FARMER relative to the difficulties which 
have surrounded Prof, Johnson atthe Agri- 
cultural College, and 1 desire to thank you 
for your fair and manly defense of a very 
worthy man. 
It is surprising to me that after ten years 
of faithfal service at the college the Board 
should have just discovered that Prof. John- 
son is the wrong man for the position he 
occupies; for certainly, if we are influenced 
by the appearance of his work, we are 
forced to admit that his work during the 
past year has been the most valuable of any 
since hecame to that institution. I have 
heard Prof. Johnson repeatedly entertain 
and instruct, at farmers’ institutes, and 
other gatherings of agriculturists and stock- 
growers, large audiences of veterans who 
have grown gray in the pursuit of the calling 
in the interest of which the College was es- 
tablished; and am at a loss tu understand 
why, if he cam entertain and instruct me in 
subjects relating to agriculture and stock- 
growing, the students have been able to con- 
vince the Board that he was not a fit in- 
Structor for the young gentlemen. While 
conceding that the State Board of Agricul- 
ture undoubtedly acted in good faith and 
for what they deemed to be the best interests 
of all, Lam firmly of the opinion that they 
have made avery grave mistake, and that 
time will demonstrate the correctness of my 
impressions. 
Prof. Johnson has fairly wom the esteem 
and confidence of the masses of stock-grow- 
ers and agriculturists in this State, and it 
will take more than the State Buard of Ag- 
riculture to convince them that they have 
made a mistake in regarding him as one of 
our most useful instructors and citizens. 
He has brought the farm and the live stock 
department up to a point that we are all 
justly proud of, and has done as much to 
popularize the Agricultural College as any 
man that ever lived. It is asource of deep 
regret to many of us that the State Board of 
Agriculture should have deemed it necessary, 
in order to satisfy any one, to dispense with 
the valuable services of Prof. Johnson. For 
my Own part, when you take out the depart- 
ment which has become so popular under 
Prof. Johnson’s management, the most in- 
teresting feature of the College, to me, is 
eliminated; and lam confident that many 
others will entertain the same feeling. We 
had all hoped that the agricultural depart- 
ment of the College would grow more and 
more prominent; but it is evident from 
recent occurrences that a strong effort is 
being made to belittle the department which 
should overshadow all. Iam unable to con- 
sider the loss of Prof. Johnson to the Col- 
lege in any other light than that of a great 
calamity. Very truly yours, 

JAMES M. TURNEk. 


Vo.tnia, Cass Co., July 15, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

From the evidence that has come to the 
public I am convinced that Prof. Johnson, of 
the Agricultural College, has been unfairly 
and unjustly treated by the students, and 
some of the professors of said College; and 
the trial or hearing given him by the State 
Board of Agriculture was unjust to Professor 
Johnson and partial to some other members 
of the faculty, in refusing to go back of the 
June trouble. It is a well known fact that 
Professor Johnson has raised the standard 
of the Agricultural Department; and popular- 
ized it among the farmers, more than all of 
his predecessors. Me has performed his 
duties with dignity and ability, and made 
many warm friends and supporters of the 
College all over the State. It is also my 
opinion, (and I know it is shared by many 
thinking, intelligent people) that some of the 
professors of the College, if they have not 
openly advised the persecution, have 
silently encouraged or consented to it. Now 
the farmers of the State of Michigan have 
large interests in the College and have a 
right to be heard. The professors have no 
right to dictate who shall be appointed pro- 
fessors or who shall be discharged. It is 
enough that they strictly attend to their own 
departments. So far as the evidence has be- 
come public, Professor Samuel Johnson has 
Strictly attended to the duties of his depart- 
ment, and at no time has he interfered with 
the other departments of the College. Who 
asks for the removal of Professor Johnson? 
And for what reasons is he asked to resign? 
It will be a sad blow to the College if the 
Board persists in and causes his resignation, 
without there is a fairer hearing given him, 
and better reasons than have yet been made 
public. MILTON J. GARD. 





THE Lansing Journal, to break the force 

of the arguments of the FARMER, gravely 
announces that Prof. Johnson is financially 
interested in this paper, and will shortly 
assume editorial control. Of course both 
statements are complete falsehoods. Prof. 
Johnson has not now, and never has had, a 
dollar’s interest in the FARMER. and the 
subject of accepting an editorial position on 
the FARMER has never been mentioned to him 
by either of the owners of the paper. But 
we can assure the Journal that there is no 
man in Michigan to whom we would sooner 
entrust the agricultural department of the 
paper than to Prof. Samuel Johnson. We 
will frankly acknowledge that much. 
IN reply to a request from the chief sec- 
retary’s office at Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, for the Department of Agriculture 
to nominate to that government a suitable 
person to be appointed as instructor in agri- 
culture, Secretary Rusk has suggested Prof. 
E, M. Shelton, of Manhattan, Ks., for the 
position, and so informed the Australian gov- 
ernment. Prof. Shelton has for many years 
been professor of practical agriculture in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College; and 
was also engaged for a time in teaching and 
practicing agriculture under the auspices of 
the Japanese Government, 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 
Harvest is in full blast this week. 


The Steketee dry goods house at Holland 
> tg under; liabilities, $4,000, assets, 
U0, 


The strawberry crop of the State was a 
pretty g00d one, in spite of the unpromising 
outlook early in the season. : 


_ The West Michigan Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was organized at Grand Rapids on the 
18th. They are after better freight rates. 


Michigan has 23 Y. M. C. A. branches, with 
4,426 members. There is but one association 
in the Upper Peninsula, that at Marquette, 


T. H. Mosher feli from the steps of his re. 
sidence at Manchester, on the 16th, breaking 
his neck. Death wasinstantaneous. He wag 
74 years old. 


Hon. K.G. Herr, who was appointed U. 8, 
consul at Valparaiso, will not accept the ap- 
pointment, nor even say ‘thank you"’ to the 
administration for the tender. 


Mrs. Withey. widow of the late E. W. With- 
ey, of Grand Rapids, has been taken to the 
asylum at Traverse City, having become in- 
sane through grief at her husband's death. 


It is charged that Wm. H. Curtis, a young 
farmer living near Emerson, Gratiot County, 
has forged his brothers’ names to notes ag- 
gregating $1,200. The brothers, it is said, w 
make the amount good. 


The advance in prices of wools this year 
over last year’s ratea, madea difference to the 
farmers who marketed the 115,000 pounds 
taken at the small town of Grass Lake, of 
$8,050. 


A ten-year-old girl named Anna Shuitz is in 
jail in this city charged with stealing $41 in 
cash and a gold watch worth $50. She main- 
tained her innocence until the property was 
found in her possession. 


Casper Haehnie, of Jackson, owner of 
a large brewery there, will not sell out to the 
“Great Enoglish Syndicate’’ that wants to 
gobble the United States and then open its 
mouth for the earth, 


Prof. George Barnes, for eight years super- 
intendent of the schools at Howell, has pur 
chased the Howell Republican, and Mr. Stair, 
whe has for several years conducted the pa- 
per with ability and success, retires. 


The Baptist Society in this State is anx- 
ious to raise $100,000 for the further endow- 
ment of Kalamazoo College. In this city the 
past week $30,590 were raised. Lhe Olney 
memorial fund has reached $3,300. 

Only 197,500 cars were ferried over the St, 
Ciair river at Port Huron during the past year. 
This isan average of 541 cars per day, equal 
to the crossing of a boat load of cars every 48 
minutes. The cars go on the Grand Trunk 
road. 


At Marquette, on the 16th, two ore trimmers 
had a quarrel at the Duluth railroad station, 
in which August Johnson threw Michael! Hig- 
gins upon the trackin front of an approach- 
ing locomotive. The unfortunate man re- 
ceived fatal injuries. 


Horace Sebring, of Three Oaks, its i: 
charged with poisoning his father, nu 
and sister, by putting arsenic in the 
The farm is willed to him, and he wante 
marry a@ gir! who refused him because of h 
poverty. Nice husband he’d make! 


Fred. Fowler, of East Saginaw, is allege 
have had too much confidence in his ow: 
opinion relative to last fali’s election. He lost 
his bets and could not catch up with himself, 
So he skipped for Canada, ieaving his wife 
penniless, but taking their children. 


The Lansing Republican thinks the proposed 
new road trom Lansing through St. Johns and 
Maple Rapids to some point nortt 

on Lake Michigan, is bound to materialize. 
Lansing will be expected to contribute $35,000 
if the preliminary survey proves satisfactory. 


Miss Louise, dauzhterof Dr. Robert Stephen- 
son, of Adrian, was instantly kiiled on the 
17th. She was riding with a friend. when the 
horse was frightened by a bicycle. The driver 
managed to control the animal, but Miss 
Stephenson had either jumped or fallen from 
the carriage. She wasdead when taken up. 


The Sangerfest held in this city recently 
2was pot a financial success, although the 
j music was of a high class and well rendered. 
One patron says, alluding to the difference 
between the receipts of the concert and the 
picnic, ** Beer pays better than musicin De- 
troit.’’ The deficiency is about $4,000. 


Richard Chapman, thirty years o'd, living 
four miles from Caro, was found burned to 
death in the ashes of his home on Tuosday 
morning. At first it was thought he might 
have been murdered, but as he was subject to 
fits itis believed he fell in one while prepar- 
ing breakfast and thus met his death. Some 
silver money and his watch, found in the 
ruins, confirm this view. 


Contracts were awarded on the 18th for the 
building of the Chicago & West Michigar i 
road from Baldwin to Traverse City, 75 miles 
at a cost of $230,C00. The bridge over the 
Manistee river, to cost $80,000, is a separate 
contract. The route lies through forest, most 
of the way, and there is hardly aviliage or 
town along the line. No bonuses are exacted 
to *‘ get the road,’’ therefore. 


Whether Irving Latimer’s fits of abstrac- 
tion, tears, etc., are evidences of a genuine 
breakdown of the stoical indifference he has 
hitherto showed, or whether he is shamming, 
meaning to feign insanity and thus escape at 
least the hard work portion of his sentence, 
is a conundrum. Whichever it may be, the 
only alternative should be the prison for in- 
sane criminals. 

A fine site for the new University hospital 
to be erected at Ann Arbor, consisting of 1 
acres, for the nominal sum of $390 and ths 
privilege of purchase of 48 many more acres 
as may be wanted at $200 peracre, has been 
offered the Regents. The site lies on the hils 
west of the city; there isa grand view from 
it and the sanitary conditions are exceieat. 
The county fair grounds—21 acres—are offer: 
ed for $14,000. 


The iittie tour-year-old daughter of Mr. ind 
Mrs. Lincoln, who went to Central Afric as 
missionaries in 1888, and both died of ex- 
posure, recently arrived at Port Huron, after 
a four months’ journey of over 6,000 m.es. 
She had received the kindest care during the 
journey, her lonely condition exciting the 
utmost sympathy. She is pow safe wit! her 
grandfather, Rev. Israel Mudge, at Suth 
Lyon. 


Wm. McKellops, a prominent and wedthy 
farmer and mill-owner of Perry, Shiawssee 
County, and president of the First Natonal 
bank of Corunna, was ‘taken in and jone 
for’ by a clever swindler who persuaded him 
into buying, for about $5,000, two ** gold 1ug- 
gets,’’ which turned out to be bronzed biass. 
It was the old game of *‘something for roth- 
ing.’ The nuggets were represented te be 
worth $20,000, and the prospect of geting 
them for one-fourth that amount was too 
much for man’s cupidity. 


Ata meeting of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, held in June, it was gently hinted to Irs. 
Maclean and Frothingham, professors in the 
University, that the offering of their resigza- 
tions at the next Regents’ meeting might 
spare the Regents the necessity of requestirg 
them to resign. The resignations were forta- 
coming. Dr. k. Carrow, of Bay City, succeeds 
Dr. Frothingham, and Dr. C. B. Nancrede, 0: 
Philadelphia, takes Dr. Maclean’s place 
President Angell’s remark on the subject is 
eminently sensible. He says: ‘lt is pot med, 
who are transient, that are to be considered, 
go much as the University, which is enduring. 


Several freshmen at the Agricultural Col- 
lege were awakened Friday night by 4 smell 
most vile, and several of them made ill before 
they could reach fresb air. Their fellow- 
students had injected sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the keyholes. A faculty investigation 
followed, and yesterday J. W. Campbell, of 
Detroit, a junior, was expelled, and F. G. 
Stone, of Harrison, a sophmore, was suspend- 
ea for two years. Other cases will be con- 
sidered at a favulty meeting to be held Friday. 
—Detroit Tribune. These students should 
plead in extenuation of their offence, that 
they were suffering from a want of agricul- 
tural instruction. 


General. 

} wa 4 
It is Said-the Atlantic ocean is full of ice an 
ic bergs, right in the track of transatiantic 
steamers, 
Idaho takes a very decided stand 
new constitution, against paysamy 
Mormons. 
One hundred head of cattl 
the collision of two cattle tr 
ville, Mo., this week. 

Springfield, O., 
Rev. W. T. Lewis died at the Spring 0. 
city hospital this week, of grief because his 
wife deserted nim to go on the stage. . 
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Michigan State Ag 
Detroit Exposition 
Rastern Mich Ag’! 
Northeastern Ag 
southwestern Mic! 
Western Mich Ag’! 
Colorado State Ag’ 
Delaware State Ag’ 
Dakota Ag’! Societ 
Georgia State Ag’) 
Indiana state Soci 
Tllinois State Soc 
lowa State Society 
Kansas State So 
Louisiana State Ag 
Montana Ag’l So 
Minuesota State Ag 
Nebraska State So 
New York State Soc 
Ohio State Society 
Texas State Fair an 
Wisconsin State Sog 
Agiand Arts Asso 
Central Fair Associ 
Kansas City Expos 
Northeastern India 
No. Ind. & So. Mi 
Omaha Exposition 
St. Louis Ag’l and % 
Tri-State Fair Asso 
Toronto Industria 
Western Fair Assor 


Petersburg Fair A 
Stockbridge Unior 
Tnion Ag’! Societ 
Bay County Ag 
Branch County 
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Foreign. 
| His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. is 82 years old, 
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, & steamship line to Europe, so that 
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he from the Pacific Slope to the prin- 
““TOpean cities. 
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San Franciseo this week, | 


Panama, England, | 


and cost $5,000,000. One miltion dollars’ worth 
| of steck will be subscribed in the United 
| States. 
Mr. Parneli and his colleagues have with- 
drawn from the commission. Their retirement 
| was a Surprise, as the work of the commission 
is nearly concluded. Tne Irish leader asserted 
he did not get justice. 
The English Government has accepted John 
proposition that instead of giving 
the children of the Prince of Wales marriage 


Moriey’s 


portions, an increased allowance be given the 
Prince, enabling provide for them. 
The meney comes out of taxpayers’ poc 

ist the same, but the plan avoids establish- 
ing a bad precedent. 


him to 
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It is alleged cipher telegrams have 
found which prove Boulanger to have been at 


the head of a plotto march upon the Elysee » 


Charges of embezzlement are also 
Boulanger, Rochefort and Count Dil- 
lon have been summoned to appear and answer 
these uccusations within ten days. If they 
fail to appear within twenty days, they will 
be declared cutlaws and their property con- 
fiscated until they surrender. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





=a |Nmith’s Patent Nelf-Ad 


a 7) 


\\ invented. 
se, Taken r 
seven State fairs Cir 


lars free. Address 
WILDER MF’G C0., 


Monroe, Mich. 


/MICHIGAN FARM AT A BARGAIN! 
&200 HANDLES 


This farm is in Huron Coun y, and will be 

| sold at the low price of $2,200, as it was taken on 

a mortgage. A mortgage of $2,000 can remain on 

the property, if it is reduced 3100 each year. For 
terms and particulars address 


H. B. POWELL, 


Woodstock, Vermont. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Established in 1855. 
Ten thousand students have been in attendance 
| —from 27 States and Territories, and eight 
foreign countries. 640 graduates. Has Music, 
Art, Normal and Preparatory Departments, be- 
sides elective studies. Also Gymnasium and 
excellent literary societies. Fall term begins 
| Sept, 10, 1889. For catalogue giving full infor- 
ination as to courses, expenses, etc., write to 
ELON G. R&#YNOLDS, Sec’y 


GENSENG ROOT. 


justing Swing Stanchion. 
The best cattle Jas é ng 
Thous Is 


li 
first price 


abettors of the Sulli- | | 
n prize fight have been arraigned at , | 
: in the | 














Full par- 
receipt of 


Highest market price paid for same 
ticulars and price current sent on 
|} stamp. Address 
J.B. NORTH & Co., 
1t Folsomdale, N. York. 


SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ST. CLAIR, MICH. 

Beautifully located and well equipped, excep- 
tionally superior course in Art and Music, unsur 
passed advantages for higher education in all 
branches. For catalogue and information, ad- 
dress 

GEORGE F. STONE, Principal. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
OR EXCHANGE! 


I have 1,040 acres choice land, well timbered 
with white and red oak, a C. and G. Cooper 
portable saw mill with 60 inch circular, all in 
perfect running order; boarding house; store; 
two residences; men’s sleeping shanties; barn; 
blacksmith shop, corn crib, and out houses; six 
good horses; two yoke of oxen, six years old; 
two sets of heavy{harness; two pair of trucks; 
two wagons; road cart; e:erything of the best 
and in geod order: asupply store of goods and 
provisions; tram road in good order, two and a 
half miles to station on Iron Mountain railroad; 
tram car; ten chains; blacksmith tools; cant 
hooks, tongs and everything that is needed, and 
allin order. Can sell lumber for cash fast as it is 
sawed. Thisisasplendid level tract of land, 
well located, and would make a good stock farm. 
Title perfect; good farms near it; cattle range 
the year through, pickingjtheirown feed and 
keep fat. Great chance fora party who wants 
to get rich. Located in Greene County, in the 
northern and best part of Arkansas,and between 
two railroads. Poor health and too much busi- 
ness reason for selling. Address 


R. G. HART, 


Lapeer, Mich. 





For Sale at Reasonable Prices, 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 31,1888. The othera Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
7th 72607. Bothred. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


Pontiac, MicH. 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Toffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual. 
Price very reasonable. Address, 


Cc. C. WARNER, 
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GREAT 


particulars. 


|| SWOGER'S 


OFFER | 


Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 
Direct trom Factory at Manufacturer's 
. Prices. No such offer ever made before. 
eae Every man his own agent. i 
eee VOUr home before paying. 
Address 

un’ ’ The T. Swoger & Son Pianos 
as -_ and Organs, ’ 
Se BEAVER FALLS, - 


Examine in 
Write for 


PENN’A. 





3" SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 


YORK M’F'C Co., 


(LIMITED), 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE YORK PATENT 


ALL-STEEL SCRAPER 


The best in the market. The body is made of one piece of 


steel without any cutsinit, which, with the high runners 
and steel braces to the handles, makes a combination of 
merit unsurpassed by any other. 
placing your order elsewhere; it will pay you. 


2 Investigate before 





PATENTS 


PARKER & BURTON, 


AEE NON RAN A A A 
35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT. 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors of United 
States and Foreign Patents. Pamphlet, with CONDENSED 
PATENT LAWS, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 





SELECT HERD 


— OF — 


Bates Cattle! 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 


The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 


and Red Rose Families. 
Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the Exposition grounds. 


address 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


Duchess, 


ge Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 


and Wild Eyes for 


rington 
terms. 


Galloway Cattle. 


je29-tt 








Pure Breds and High Grades, 
alwavs on hand. Individual merit the standard. 
As beef producers the Galloways have no sup- 
eriors. For hardiness and prepotency have no 
equals. Herd established in 1870. 

GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 
P. O. address, Howell, Mich. je18-tf 





Wolverine Stock Farm! 
AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 

I began breeding Poland-China swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
W.& O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now for sale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. jel15-tf 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH.., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 





Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 
Ready for Service this spring. 


ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES, 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


Ge Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
G@ Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulla. For 
particulars address 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 








SALINE, Micu 4 my4tf 


B, J. BIDWELL, 
Kecumseh, Mich, 


Call upon or |} 


sale on reasonable | 











AND BAYS! 
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COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are ‘better prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
| We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 

these great coach horsesin theState. Our Long 

List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
| ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
| Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 

makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 

admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 

stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 

enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 
and choice stock. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 
CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


EK. W. Bartram, Ma‘ er. | (Incorporated,) 
E, J. GILmaN, Sec’y. { Paw Paw, Mich 








MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Individual merit 
Cor 


Sheep of approved breeding 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13 


TO EXCHANGE! 


A CLYDESDALE STALLION, 


four years old; (sire, Young Donald Dinnie; 
dam, Imported Princess of Wales.) Will ex- 
change for Shorthorn cattle of good family, or 
good driving horses. 


GEHEO 





A. HART, 


je29-4t Manistee, Mich 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825. 


COME AND SEE THEM, 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 





Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 


Stallions and mares. Over 100 always on hand. 
Horses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 
application. 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, sné 

Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn: 

Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchoss an¢ 

Rose of Sharon oe — 3 few yey 

heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fo: 
WM. CURTIS & SONS 


ution. 
Games Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


ddison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 











m9-tf 
M #250. #10 monthly. NearR. R. and 
FAR pike road. Close to Baltimore. Map 


free. MELVIN & MANCHA,Glen Burnie, Md 








CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








A J.O0OOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. o20'abtt 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. 3 O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. an22-26 








& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
« Cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





D. DeGARMO, Highland, 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. myi5-m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakiand Co, 

« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O 

address Fenton Genesee county. jo6-ly 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bn)ls for sale. Azly 








AS i ANDEKSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
s horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., bread 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wileyy Bose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoudencé solicited and 
promptly answered. 14-46m 











HARLES FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 
) Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
4 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch3)-ly 





A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 
™ EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Geue 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthor 
Caitle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Je 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. }¥.0O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly2itm 





C R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, WI) 
a liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
gale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
je27-ly* 





Samer 
BAe). 





ge BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. ds-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 

Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 





OHN C. SHARP, ‘‘Hiliside Farm,” Jackson. 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449”’ at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 





“OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomh Uo., breeder 
e) of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulle and heifers 
forsale. Correspondence solicited. 





DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
a breeder of Shorthorn Cattlee A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dlly 





SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
O. Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


RK. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
oO. breeder of Shorthorn Cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. o13-ly 








~Y OHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Dreeder 
} of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 





H. ELLINWOOD, ose Corners, P. O. ad- 
S. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 








Holstein-Friesians. 





M. STERLING. Mocroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and persona! inspection solicited. 


K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and oreed- 
-etof thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south, o13-ly 











Jerseys. 





MITH EROS, Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best atrains. Hondan chickens. 830-ly 





J.@. DEAN, Hanover h-class J 

of the Rioter-Alphesa rr Grand Dube 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Pero 
$187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep «&ly 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand, Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronds, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-tf 


E. LOOKWOOD, Leb eee, go Macomt 
. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descenied directly from the 
—— ane flock. Stock for sale. Corres; ondence 


BURLINGAME & SOM, Byron, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheer 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 














M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
e wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im 
proved American Merinos. All stock registorsd 
and descended from Vermont fiocks, Also razis 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for wale. Cor 
respondence solicited, 


J EVARTS SMITH, ¥pailanu, breeder of ther 





* ougubred Merino Sheep,resistered in Verzion) 
Register. Rams and ewos for 2ale of way own bite: 
ing, tog ther with recent selections from eomo G 
the best Gockain Vt. Examine berore parchasiny 
elsewhere. 1n31-3xa 





S. WOOD, Sal ue. Washtenaw Co.. hreede: 
of Vermontand M chigan registered a 
bred Merino sheep. Stocx for sale, 





W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Veerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 





? HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawes Co., Mice 
.u*Breeder of thoroughbred American Merins 
seep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Hams and Ewes for aaleot my own breed 
ing, together with selections from scme of ths 
beat flocks in Vermont. Correspondence sciicited 





Snropshire Sheep. 








FTER wy return from 
England, about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
Shropshire Rams suitable 
in quality and breeding 
to head the finest flocks of 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 
WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur 
_ nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 
as they can be bought. Free delivery to any 
point in Michigan. 
Jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 

er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
viteu. si-ly 





’ AVIN LONGMUTIR, Bannockburn Stock 

Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Brced- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-1y. 





Shropshire sheep of 
Stock for sale. 


registered stock. 
829-ly 





¥. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
&? * importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
portmy sheep direct from England. Correspond 
ence promptly auswered. 





LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
-Sbropehire Down Sheep, register-d ana un- 
registered; aleo Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sals 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


L. 8, DUNHAM, 


Breeder and import- 


; ero 
mN\ e ‘ 
Shropshire Sheep, 
Concord, Mich. 
LARGEsT flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
= Blue Blood 2d at 
> head of flock ;shear- 
mt ed 174 lbs. of wool: 
# Weight, 275 lbs. at 
i, two years old. Re- 
*/ duced rates by ex 
press. 











ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 





OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealerin registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to suit customers. 


S W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
a breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rems for sale from imported stcck. jly5-6m 








A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
a Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. f16-ly 


bare may BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 








EO. 8S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 








MVBE COLLEGE FARM, Agricuiturai Col- 

lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. B23-ly 





J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

x naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


; ©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyllis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 


» FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 














Herefords. 








DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat: 
tleofmo; popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. f14-ly 





HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 

Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Trotiing horses, with stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. ra2?-1y 





Poland-Chinas. 





A VU. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. Ali breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sals. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder ot 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, Allstockin Ohie 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale. 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock Ae g from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
= breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
stock forsale. Breeding pens, two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je29-ly 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich. 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recerded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Maeomb , 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 

Write for prices. f25-ly 


























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi Millis, Washtena’ lo 

a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Thsiee 
stock Sg sale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 








Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

« Co., Mich., breeder of Small Yorkshire 

igs of best known strains of blood. Al) breed- 
g stock recorded. Stock forsale. my30-ly 








Galloways. 








ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








Devons. 





“> G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
R. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 





gale stables in the city. Come or write me. 





We, 
Todd ImprovedChester: 


have been crowned 


, King in the Show Ring 


Onthe farm with us ma; 
be seen & very fine floc 
of Shropshire sheep.Fa1 
eircular containing ful 
particulars address 
S.H.TODD, Wakeman,.O 





M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 





Good references. 


GREENVILLE, MICH, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock eligible te 
registry. This herd is descended from suck 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No, 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred Marek 
and April pigs for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. si-tf 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed only 
from avimals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





—d 


'88-Summit Poultry Farm. -'83 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales, 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at $2 per 13 
or $3 for26. Address 


C. F. R. BELLOWS, 


a 7 es YPSILANTI, Mic#. 
~@> DOOR PRAIRIE 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OIF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 
DOOR VILLAGE, IND. } 


Style, Action and Quality, 

combined with Good Pedigrees 

IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 

Terms to Suit Purchasers, $y 

CALL AND SEG THEM. sities 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lotto Select From and 
of Various Families. 


0-5 


Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


m9- IONIA, MICH 


A MECESSITY UPON EVERY FARI 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulness 





Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also whist he Days 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many {rom providing themselves with them, ané 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business witt. One of the very Jest 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Cc., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FanMEn we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sem? 
tbrough us at great reduction. The prices are se 
low that the saving of loge on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the pricee below and judge for your 
selves, 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 34 pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micuie¢aN FaRNEa one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20, 


No, 8—Farm Scale. 


y: A - eo] - i awe 
: + S5% . * abt % 2 3 

‘eae SSS TNE taeeccf 
eee Lon 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 

size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 

Price $35, and MIcHIgAN FARMER one year; 
Scale. 


unt 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 toms)$ 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicuigaN FARMER one yoar, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and fall 
directions for setting ap: either of these scales cam 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchas 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Ohbicago without extra charge. Every scale wil be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
nuinufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usaal prices for the same art?-+ 
Clee To get the scales at above prices of cours. 
the money must be sent to ua, and the sender musé 
become a subscriber to the FaRMER. 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 





DETHOIT. MICH 





THA MIGHIGAN PARMBR 


July 


20, 1889. 








en, 





Portry. 


OROSS THE WHXAT. 








THE WIN! 


You ask for the sweetest sounds mine ears have 
ever heard 

A sweeter than 
a bird, 

Than tapping of th 
night, 

Than the sighing of the pine treeson yonder 
mountain height; 

And I tell you these are tender, yet never quite 
so sweet, 

Asthe murmur and the cadence of the wind 
across the wheat. 


the ripples’ plash, or trilling of 


rain-drops upon the roof at 


Have you watched the golden billows in the 
sun-lit sea of grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, to fill the 
creaking wain 

Have you thought how snow and tempest, and 
the bitter wintry cold, 

Were but the guardian angels, the next year's 
bread to hold, 

A precious thing. u 
the sky. 

dust waiting, gr 
went i: 


nharmed by the turmoil of 


ving silently, until the storms 


‘ted up rour heart, to Him who 


Oh! have you 
loves us &.1, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a 
sparrow fall, 

And then, thus thinking of His hand, what 
symphony so sweet 

As the musie in the ong refrain, the wind across 
the wheat 

It hath its dulce: echoes, from many a lullaby, 

Whene the cradled babe is hushed beneath the 
mother’s loving eye. 

It hath its heaven-promise, as sure as heaven's 
throne. 

That He who seni the manna, will ever feed His 
own, 

And though en aiom only, 
hosts who shar 

The Maker's never-ce 
deathiess cs 

That atom is as ds 


‘mid the countless 
ratch, the Father's 

, as my dear child to 
n my place through all 
ings me . there's 


nets, as the wind across 


argaret E. Sangster. 


Beneath the cir 
the wh 





ear, 1 fain wad ken 
s thegither 

ad the B¥e) come b: 
> frae ither. 


e the muir-side cauld, 
shite storms were brawin’ 
© lemmiesi’ the fauld— 
eirm or snawin’, 


idie, when tue warid is cauld, 
irt air sad is, 
< to.me as the lammie’s-fauld— 
watrts wy Daddie's, 
the ingle-neuk, 

Ye tellt me warlock-stories, 
ad frae cot the Holy Buik 
11d-warld glories. 


Or re 


Braw 
Faith, I 


tales 0° 2 
idie, hoo the years roll on 
Ye’rea frail, noo, Daddie, 

An’ I'm 2 strang and weel grown mon— 
Nae mair yer little laddie. 

Across yer een God lays his han’ 

An’ leaves ye Gark, dear Daddie; 

Lean on my shouther through the lan’— 
? 


Let me be still yer laddie. 


O, bonnis heid, OG, snawy heid, 
A’ white wi’ age’s ashes 

Gin I ha’e on’y ye insteid, 
Hoots! lassies, wi’ yer fashes. 


O, patient hairt! O. gentle hairt! 

Mine ain beirt breaks wi’ weepin 
Lest God should set us far apairt, 
When we come to His keepin’. 


God bless rhe gran’, sweet, sichtless een 
Ance bright as o' a laddie, 

The noble heid o’ snawy sheen— 

God bless my dear auld Daddie! 








iscelluneons. 








FROM LESBIA’S JOURNAL. 


Ihave always been very thankful that I 


am pretty. It sounds conceited to say so— 
and yet I could never see why good looks 
should be the one natural gift which it is nec- 
essary toignore. Why, itis absurd! One 
must know what one looks like! How can 
one look in the glass without knowing it? 

1 was always glad of my share of beauty, 
at any rate. I liked to see the pretty reflec- 
tion smiling back at me ; I liked to feel that 
I could always make myself look nice, even 
in shabby hats and turned dresses; I liked to 
meet the pleased bright looks which people — 
especially old people—turned upon me as 
they passed; and, more than all, 1 liked the 
feeling that 1am a pride anda pleasure to 
my father and mother. 

I remember guite well the dreadful evening 
when we first arrived at our dull London 
house, after father had failed and we had to 
leave our beautiful home in Liverpool. All 
our pictures and ornaments had been sold; 
and father looked around the dreary rooms 
so sadly that it made the tears come into my 
eyes just to see him; then he turned to me 
and framed my face in his hands. 

+‘ Well, bairny, it’s a comfert to have you 
to look at, at any rate!” he said. ‘Take care 
of your face—it’s about the only pretty thing 
left us!’’ 

How could I help being pleased with my 
looks after that? 

We were horridly dull in London; for we 
did not know any one in the district where 
we lived, and cur rich relatives at Lancaster 
Gate did not by any means appear desirous 
of our society. Mother was disappointed at 
first, I think, for Ada and Alicia were only 
a few years older than I was, and there were 
always plenty of nice things going on in their 
get of which she had hoped I should come in 
fora share. But they took no notice of us 
except to ask us to luncheon when no one 
‘was there, and to send the page with tickets 
for a concert just at the last moment, when 
they found they could not gothemselves. I 
used to feel that, if I had a poor little cousin 
cooped up in» dingy London house, after 
being accustomed to everything so different, 
I should love ‘© try to give her a good time; 
put I do not think Alicia liked me, and Ada 
was entirely under her thumb. One morning 
however @ most unexpected event happened. 
Mother and I were sitting darning, and agree- 

ing that children who made such tremendoug 


holes in their stockings really deserved to go 
barefooted, when a knock came at the door 
and Mary appeared with a telegram address- 
ed to me. 

For a moment I was frightened out of my 
wits; the next I tore open the envelope, and 
saw ata glance that the message was from 
Ada. I read it aloud. 

‘‘Having a dinner-party tonight. Want 
you tocome. Will call in carriage at five 
o'clock. Please be ready.” 

Mother and 1 stared at each other for a 
moment, and then burst out laughing. We 
knew so well what it meant! Some fine lady 
or other—the Honorable Miss Plantagenet 
or Lady Ponsonby de Tompkins—had sent 
an excuse at the last moment, the arrange- 
ments for the dinner had been upset, and 
every one had been in a panic of consterna- 
tion. What were they to do? How on earth 
was another lady to be procured at an hour’s 
notice? Then Ada, good-naturedly inclined, 
had bethought herself of me. 

‘‘Let us send for Lesbia,’’ she had doubt- 
less said. ‘‘She’s presentable, and she can 
sing for us and make herself useful. Lesbia 
would be delighted to come.’’ 

lamafraid 1 was delighted, undignified 
as it may seem, for I was longing for a little 
excitement, and, besides, we had been in the 
same dilemma ourselves once or twice, and 
it would have been ill-natured to refuse. 
‘“‘Well, go, dear, by all means. if you would 
like it,”? said mother. ‘‘l am glad for you to 
have a little change; but-——” 

“Yes?” said I. 

‘I hardly know,’’ returned mother. 
‘Neither do J,’’ I replied. 

We understood each other perfectly. The 
miserable question which is always torturing 
poor women’s heads was in both our minds. 
What was 1 to wear?’”’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ said mother, trying to as- 
sume a careless air, and failing miserably— 
**T suppose the white muslin.”’ 

l uttered a cry of indignation. 

**Mother, how can you? Why the muslin 
isn’t good enough for luncheon as things go 
nowadays; but for dinner!”’ 

‘‘T am sure, my darling child, if 1 only had 
the money, you should have é 

“Yes, I know,” Linterrupted—‘‘diamonds 
and cloth of gold—shouldn’t 1, mother? 
How nice I should look! But you haven’t, 
and there’s an end of it; and, besides, there’s 
no time to have anything made, so we must 
just make the most of what we have—and 
that seems, as far as I can see, to be next to 
nothing.”’ 

‘*There’s the black velvet.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ I exclaimed sternly, ‘‘you’re a 
dreadful woman! Do you mean to say that 
you would like your beloved daughter to go 
to dinner in adress which a day or two ago 
you were afraid would be almost too shabby 
for the house?’’ 

“It’s a good velvet,’ said mother obsti- 
nately. ‘‘I paid eighteen shillings and six- 
pence a yard for it when it wasnew. It will 
look better by candlelight.” 

“Pll tell you what L’ildo! I’ve an idea! 
I am going upstairs to my room, and you are 
not to come up till | ring une bell , then you 
are to tell me if its a success or not.” 


I threw down the stocking 1 was mending, 
and ran upstairs tomy bedroom. Mother’s 
suggestion had given me an idea after all. I 
took the velvet dress out of the wardrobe and 
examined it carefully, and, as I looked, my 
hopes brightened. 

It was nearly two hours later that having 
lighted the gas and dressed for inspection, I 
rang the bell; andI knew at once by my 
mother’s face as she entered the room that I 
had achieved a success. She started in as- 
tonishment and her cheeks flushed deeply. 

‘*You clever child!’ she cried. ‘Why, it’s 
beautiful! Youcould net have anything 
prettier, Lesbia!’’ 

“No; I think it looks very well,’’ I said, 
surveying myself complacently in the glass, 
and wondering what Miss Jones, the little 
dressmaker who had ‘‘made over’’ the dress 
for me only a week before, would have said 
if she could have seen the ruthless way in 
which I had pulled itto pieces. The dis- 
carded sleeves lay on the white counterpane, 
the neck-band graced the toilet-table, while 
ends of thread were scattered all over the 


floor. 
**You have taken possession of the lace, I 


see,”’? observed my mother, smoothing with 
loving fingers the delicate folds with which 
I had draped my arms and neck. ‘Ah, 
money is well spent on really good lace—it 
always looks well!’’ 

Ada and Alicia called for me in the after- 
noon; and very shabby and second-rate 1 felt, 
seated opposite to the fashionable figures in 
their towering hats, French kid gloves, and 
dainty dresses. Alicia was looking decidedly 
out of temper, and eyed me in an exaspera- 
ting fashion; but Ada was good-natured, as 


usual, y 
“Good gracious, Lesbia, what do you use 


for your complexion? You might give me 
the recipe! Did you ever see anything like 
it, Alicia?’’ 

‘People with red hair generally do have 
decent skins,’’ observed Alicia, staring out 
of the window; and Ada’s eyes twinkled as 
they met mine. 

“You are going to have such a nice part- 
ner for dinner tonight, Lesbia,’’ Ada, chang- 
ing the subject judiciously—‘‘ a man we 
have fallen in love with, and who is quite 
the lion of society just now—a Mr Conquest 

Have you heard of him? He has come in for 
a lot of money and a lovely old place in the 
country within the past three years. The 
lady whom he was to have taken in has fail- 
ed us at the last moment—all the better for 
you, isn’t it?” : 

“Well, as 1 said before,” interrupted Ali- 
cia testily, “‘I think it is an absurd arrange- 
ment to send him in with the youngest lady 
present. Why shouldn’t Lesbia go down 
with Frank Newstead? It would be far 
more suitable. You and mother talk so much 
about upsetting arrangements, but there 
would be almost nothing to alter ff you did 
that.’’ 

“Yes, but, Alicia, just think how it would 
look; you wouldn’t like——” and Ada low- 
ered her voice, being evidently anxious that 
I should not hear the rest of tyé sentence. 

I was not introduced to apy of the guests 
as they arrived in the evening, but sat quietly 
in the corner taking mental notes for my 
mother’s benefit, and deciding afresh, as 
each lady entered the room, that I would 
have my next new dress made exactly like 
hers, until suddenly my attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of my own name, and 1 
turned to find Alicia but a few paces off, 
talking eagerly to a tall gray-haired man who 
was standing with his back to me. 





“Lesbia Ransome—a little country cousin 


of ours. Too bad, isn’t it, in exchange for 
Mrs. Fortescue? But you must blame Ada 
—not me; I did my best for you.” 

‘*You are very good; but Iam not so ex- 
acting as to expect you to disarrange the 
whole table on my account. I shall do very 
well, I’m sure,’”’ her companion replied, in 
rather a weary, dispirited tone. 

“Well, Miss Arundel will be on your 
other side; and you can always take refuge 
with her, you know, if you get too tired of 
entertaining Lesbia.’’ 

‘Oh, I shall manage to struggle through— 
never fear!’ declared the gray-haired man; 
and, even as he spoke, my uncle came hur- 
rying across the room and touched him on 
the arm. 

‘*Mr. Conquest, you are to take down my 
niece, I believe? Here she is, just behind 
you. Allow me! Mr. Conquest—Miss Ran- 
some.’’? He waved his hand and hurried off 
again, while we cast asharp scrutinizing 
glance at each other. 

Viewed from behind, Mr. Conquest had 
seemed middle-aged, if not actually old; but 
it was quite a young man who confronted 
me as he turned around in response to my 
uncle’s introduction. The short crisp gray 
hair formed a startling contrast to the heavy 
dark eyebrows and moustache and the deep 
brown eyes; but it was decidedly becoming ; 
and his was a very handsome face, in spite 
of its grave, almost morose expression. | 
started in surprise—I could not help it; and 
he did the same, evidently rather confused 
at finding himself in such very close quarters, 
and suspecting mischief from my crimson 
cheeks. We exchanged a few commonplace 
remarks on our way downstairs, but were 
both ill at ease; and, as soon as we were 
fairly settled at the table, he turned teward 
me and said, in a very solemn tone, that he 
was afraid I had overheard some of his con- 
versation upstairs with Miss Langton. 

“Why, of course I did,’ Il replied—‘‘'I 
heard every word!”’ 

**T thought as much. 
annoyed ye 

I pulled off my gloves energetically, and 
interposed 

‘*T wasn’t annoyed at all—I was furious!’’ 

He smiled at that—a very nice smile—and 
his gloomy eyes brightened. 

‘You didn’t approve of being described as 
a country cousin? Was it an unfounded ac- 
eusation then?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! 1 suppose London 
people think every other place in the world 
country. I have lived all my life, until the 
past year. in Liverpoo!, and I wish with all 

heart | was there still! I don’t like 
London.” 

‘Liverpool?’’? he echoed. 
Liverpool very well myself! 
nearly three years.’’ 

‘You lived there? Oh, did you really? 
Whereabouts did you live? What church 
did you go to? Whom did you know?” 


1am afraid you are 


“Ab, 1 know 
I was there for 


It was delightful to meet some one who 
i. knew the dear old town; and the conversa- 
tion flowed on withodt any difficulty after 
that, We discovered several commen friends 
and discussed them affectionately; and, 
strangest ofall, it appeared that he had 
known my father slightly, and had done 
business with him more than once. 

“Oh, that was before—before we lost 
everything!’ I said. “He failed, you know, 
and we had to give up all and come to live 
here—and we don’t like it a bit!’’ 


‘‘T am awfully sorry to hear that!’ he re- 
plied, looking quite distressed and concern- 
ed. ‘‘I am so much out ofthe old beat now- 
adays that I didn’t hear about it. It must 
be a great change for you. it’s a queer up- 
and-down world, isn’t it? I should have 
been devoutly thankful to bein your father’s 
position half a dozen years ago; and now I 
have dropped in for a fortune, and he——’’ 

‘“Yes—poor father, his case is the op- 
posite!’ I sighed lugubriously. 

‘*Well, but surely you find some allevia- 
tions in London—don’t you, Miss Ransome? 
There are certain advantages, you know, 
which one can’t have elsewhere. Haven’t 
you found them out?’’ 

‘*No; we are poor, you know, and we have 
found nothing but disadvantages. We live 
in Elwin Square—do youn know it?—it is 
miles from here, and the picture of desola- 


tion—and we never goanywhere. I pine for 
a little music sometimes; but I have never 
been inside a concert-hall sinee we left 
Liverpool. Think ofthat! Isn’t it enough 
te brgak any one’s spirit?’’ 

He looked round at me at that with such 
asolemn, distressed expression that I could 
not help smiling; and then, somehow or 
other, we both began to laugh, and were as 
merry as possible during the rest of the meal. 

When the gentiemen came up to the draw- 
ing-room, Alicia brought up the Mr. New- 
stead whom she had mentioned in the after- 
noon, and introduced him tome. He was 
younger and livelier than Mr. Conquest, and 
kept so closely by me that I had not a chance 
of speaking to any one else. 

Alicia sang, and Mr. Conquest turned over 
the pages for her, and then went about speak- 
ing first to one and then another; once or 
twice he looked across the room as if he 
would have liked to come and speak to me 
too. Yes;he was certainly a very distin- 
guished-louking man, and I rather liked his 
air of melancholy. 

Ada came to me later on and asked me to 
sing, and, a sudden fancy seizing me, Isang 
“The Oak and the Ash.’”? It was a relief 
after all the elaborate French and Italian 
music which had gone before, and I received 
quite a round of applause as the last notes 
diedaway. Mr. Conquest advanced towards 
me, a smile lighting up his face. 

‘Faithful to your colors, Miss Ransome,’’ 
he said meaningly; ‘‘it was a very appropri- 
ate selection.”’ 

‘‘Lesbia,’’ interposed Alicia coldly, ‘‘your 
mother has sent for you. It’s rather early; 
so perhaps you had better slip away quietly 
without saying ‘Good night’ toany one. It 
might break up the party; and we don’t 
want to lose our guests so soon.’’ 

“Ob, I say,’’ cried Mr. Newstead eagerly, 

‘you are not going yet? Whatan abomina- 
ble shame! Can’t you wait and give us one 
more song, at any rate? Is it those wretch- 
ed horses youare afraid of? Do let them 
wait a little for once—you ladies are always 
so awfully considerate—it will do them no 
harm to wait on a warm night like this, Miss 
Ransome!’’ 
‘‘l’m afraid my poor old steed is well ac- 
customed to waiting about!’ I replied 
laughing. ‘‘lt isonly acab horse, Mr. New- 
stead, and I’m ashamed to say I haven’t for 
one moment thought of his feelings!’’ 





Alicia flushed, and glanced hastily at Mr. 


Conquest to see if he had heard. What 
would she say if she knew I had told him 
that we lived in Elwin Square? 


* ” 


* * 


I had just finished writing the foregoing 
in my diary, and was leaning my chin on my 
hand, staring dreamily out at the dingy, 
deserted, rain-washed square, when some 
one passed, raised his umbrella, and stared 
straight up atthe window. It was Mr. Con- 
quest! I was so utterly surprised that I 
never stopped to think, but sprang up and 
waved my hand energetically. 
He took off his hat, smiling and looking 
bright and excited; but the moment he was 
out of sight, I felt overcome with confusion 
at the recollection of my impetuous greeting. 
What on earth was he doing in Elwin 
Square? 
* 

A week later. I have not written a word 
in my diary fora whole week. Somehow, 
after that little tasteof dissipation, the ordi- 
nary humdrum life seemed very flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. I had not the heart to 
alter the velvet dress again, and sohave gone 
on wearing the old brown cashmere morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and feeling very ill- 
used and dejected. But yesterday mother 
and I were regaling ourselves with afternoon 
tea and buttered toast, when a carriage sud- 
denly stopped before the door, and a few 
moments later Ada walked into the room. 
I was astonished without measure to find 
that she had come with a second invitation. 

“T can wait only a quarter of an hour, 
Lesbia,’’ she said; ‘‘but I want you to come 
back and go to the concert with us to-night. 
Santley is singing, and Albani—you will 
enjoy it very much.”’ 

I hesitated, for, though the words were 
kindly enough, the tone was anything but 
inviting. Mother’s face flushed, and we ex- 
changed quick glances of understanding. 

“Oh, thank you, Ada! It is very kind of 
youto think of me; but lam afraid 1 can’t 
manage it to-night. There are several things 
I want todo. I don’t think PP 

“Oh nonsense! You can come very well, 
Lesbia; there is nothing that you can’t leave 
over till to-morrow, I’m sure. Ran along, 
there’s a good girl, and get ready!’ 

She spoke much ruore cordially now, and, 
as I still hesitated, went on insisting in a 
manner which left no doubt that she was 
really anxious that [ should go; so, nothing 
loath, I relented. 

Alicia was waiting outside in the broug- 
ham, and her manner towards me was de- 
cidedly frigid. ‘There was sometbing queer 
too about aunt Mary’s reception when we 
reached the house, and, as I sat by while the 
girls drank their tea, I could see that she 
was quietly scrutinizing me. Presently she 
left the room; and then the two girls began 
a conversation as to the failings and enor- 
mities of acertain Beatrice Farrell, which 
I had no difticulty in discovering was meant 
solely for the edification of Miss Lesbia 
Ransome. 

‘For a girl of her years,’’ remarked Alice, 
her assurance is really'appalling! Why, she 
is barely out of the schoolroom, and yet she 
puts herself forward and absorbs attention 
in the most unblushing manner! Thorold— 
Mr. Conquest—was perfectly horrified, I 
could see; there is nothing he detests so 
much as forwardness in a young girl.’’ 

I kept my head bent down over the last 
number of Punch, which I had taken up 
from a table close at hand, and chuckled 
with exaggerated delight over the pictures 
as I listened and made my own private 
comments. If she meant that last remark 
for me, the cap did not fit at all, and I could 
aiford to be sublimely indifferent. It was 
much more interesting to hear Mr. Con- 
quest’s Christian name—‘*Thorold’’—*‘Thor- 
old Conquest’’—a very nice name! 

“T shouldn’t think he would trouble his 
head at all about such very immature 
charms,’’ said Ada; ‘‘that sort of thing is 
not in his line.’’ 

“Oh, dear, no, not as a rele! But, you 
see, I had pointed her out as a friend of 
mine, and so of course——”’ 

“Oh, of course,’’ interrupted Ada mean- 
ingly—‘‘of course! Look at her blushing, 
Lesbia! Doesn’t she look self-conscious?” 


Alicia leaned back in her low chair witha 
complacent smile, and began toying witha 
magnificent diamond ring on tho third finger 
of her left hand. I smiled blandly, but 
made no remark; whereupon as if determin- 
ed to make me speak, she held the ring 
towards me. 

‘*What do you think of these stones, Les- 
bia? Aren’t they magnificent?’’ 

“Oh, splendid—perfect beauties! It’s an 
engagement-ring, I suppose?’”’ I said blunt- 
ly at which Ada burst into a shrill fit of 
laughter; and Alicia, drawing herself to- 
gether, replied demurely— 

“Pray don’t be so abrupt, Lesbia—it’s 
very ill-bred! I don’t care to make such 
things the subject of general conversation.’’ 


So she was engaged to Thorold VConquest 
then! It gave me an unpleasant twinge to 
think of it. I would not have minded so 
much if it had been Ada, for, once removed 
from her sister’s inflaence, she was a really 
nice girl; but Alicia’s dearest friend could 
not have accused her of being good-temper- 
ed, 1 thought; and that nice, gray-haired, 
melancholy fellow would need some one to 
rouse him up a little. 

When my uncle and cousin Bob came 
home to dinner, they seemed surprised to 
see me and to hear that they were possessors 
of a box as well as of their ordinary stalls 
for the night’s concert. 

‘‘Who sent you the——”’ began Bob, and 
then stopped abruptly, in response toa quick 
warning glance from his mother, 

Weaill drove off together in the family 
omnibus—six of us; and, when we arrived 
at the hall, I was sent to sit with Bob in the 


stalls, 
“There is just one too many for the box,”’ 


said aunt—at which 1 stared wonderingly— 
“and we mustn’t leave poor Bob all by him- 
self, must we?’’ 

I did not mind in the least, for Bob was 
much more cordial than his sisters, and 
seemed quite pleased and proud to escort me 
down the centre of the hall. 

‘1 say,’’ he whispered, as we got into our 
seats, “have you noticed Alicia’s copy of 
your get up? She thought she’d try what 
velvet and lace would do for her too. Ah, 
it isn’t allin the gown is it, Miss Golden- 
locks?”’ 

“Oh, but Alicia’s is a very different affair 
from mine!’ I said, turning round so as to 
catch a glimpse of that young lady as sne 
entered the box with the rest of the party. 
Aunt Mary and Ada had taken the front 


* 


” ” * * 





seats, my uncle was behind; and I no longer 
wondered why there had been one too many 
for the box, for Thorold Conquest was bend- 
ing low in conversation with Alicia in the 
background. I did not enjoy the first half 
of the concert nearly a8 much as I nad ex- 
pected; and, when, at the beginning of the 
interval, Bob hurried off, saying he was 
going to bring me some chocolates, | knew 
quite well that it was only a kindly excuse 
to get to his own friends. I sat with bowed 
head pretending to study the programme, 
and availing myself of all the ordinary 
wretched devices to appear perfectly con- 
tented and happy, while mentally chewing 
the cud of bitter recollection and repining at 
my fate. Suddenly some one slipped into 
the seat beside me, and addressed me by 


name. 
“Good evening, Miss Ransome,’’ 


“Oh, good evening, Mr. Conquest!’’ 
“Don’t you want to come and have a cup 
of coffee?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 do—very much indeed!” I 
declared unhesitatingly. 

We made our way to the crush-room, talk- 
ing as brightly and easily as though we were 
old acquaintances. Theroom was crowded, 
and, what with the pushing and staring, I 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable standing by 
myself as he elbowed his way forward to 
get the coffee; and at last, seeing an oppor- 
tunity, I made a dash forward and took up 
my position in a quiet corner close behind 
my cavalier. It was while I was standing 
there, sheltered from observation by the 
crowd of passers-by, that an elderly man 
with a strong family likeness to Mr. C on- 
quest stepped up to him and tapped him 
familiarly upon the back. 

“Well, old man,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve seen her! 
You were quite right—she is simply mag- 
nificent!”’ 

‘“*Isn’t she lovely?’ exclaimed Mr. Con- 


quest, glancing brightly over his shoulder. 

“She is indeed! 
your luck!’ said the new comer, pushing his 
way through the crowd again, leaving his 
companion and myself confronting each 
other. 

He stared so that he nearly upset the cup 
which he held, and [ accosted him eagerly. 

‘*Where is she?”’ 

‘‘Where is who?”’ 

‘*The lovely girl. 
talking about her.”’ 

He locked at me searchingly; then, his 
eyes softening strangely, he turned and 
looked down the long room with its crowd 
of gaily dressed figures retlected in the mir- 
rored walls. 

‘*! am afraid you can’t see her just now— 
thereis such acrowd. Hadn’t we better try 
and get out of it? If you will just take my 
arm, I know ofa nice quiet little spot where 
we might perhaps manage to get a seat. 
Shall we try?’ 

I took his arm in silence. 
membered that 
bad been coupled with congratulations which 
suggested in their turn my cousin Alicia’s 
diamonds and insinuations. Well, if he 
thought her lovely, he must indeed be des- 
perately infatuated! But, if he were even 
privately engaged to her, why did he insist 
on keeping me sitting there, first on one 
pretense and then on another, long after the 
interval was over, until the symphony was 
nearly finished? it was weak-minded of 
me to stay of course, and I was naturally 
alarmed at the idea of walking up the cen- 
tre of the hallto my place by Bob’s side, 
but at last I insisted on moving. 

‘Don’t go back at all,’ he said easily; 
‘‘we will just step into my box with the 
others. There is room for two there.’’ 

“Your box! is it your box?” 

“Certainly itis! Didn’t your cousins ex- 
plain that to you when they sent the invita- 


tion?’’ 
1 stared at him in amazement: but the 


next minute we had entered the box and 
sank softly upon the two back seats; and I 
spent the rest of the evening in alternate 
moods of radiant happiness and miserable 
embarrassment. Mr. Conquest produced 
his score and sat close beside me, so that 
we could look over it together; and every- 
time that a particularly beautiful passage 
came we looked up simultaneously into each 
other’s face to smile our approval; and each 
time his dark eyes looked less and less 
gloomy, and had more and more of the bright 
and happy expression that I liked so much. 
Bat the waving toand fro of aunt’s enor- 
mous fan was enough to strike terror into 
my heart. As for Alicia, the diamond but- 
terflies in her hair seemed fluttering with in- 
dignation, her cheeks were scarlet, and she 
kept her head turned resolutely aside; while 
Ada regarded us with a mixture of irritation 
and amazement. Not one of the three ad- 
dressed a single word to me, either then or 
in the cloak-room afterwards, but, as we 
stood waiting for the carriage, aunt called 
Bob to her side and requested him, in a 
freezing tone, to get a cab for his cousin. I 
was indignant, drew myself up to my full 
height and bowed my adieux, and, when 
Bob and Mr. Conquest both came forward 
to take me out, walked out in the most 
audacious manner on the arm of the latter. 


“Are you going home all alone?” he ask- 
ed doubtfully, looking in at the cab window 
as I took my seat. “I don’t think that’s 
quite right. Aren’t you afraid?’’ 

“Afraid? Why should I be afraid? The 
cabman won’t run off with me!’ 

He stood hesitating, with his eyes still fix- 
ed intently upon my face, then suddenly 
drew himself up, motioned to the cabman, 
and passed out of sight. I leaned back 
against the cushions, and was serenely happy 
for about two minutes; then suddenly I be- 
came perfectly miserable and thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. If there was really any 
private understanding between Alicia and 
Mr. Conquest, no wonder they were all 
angry with me for allowing him to spend so 
much of the evening in my company. It 
was not honorable of him, either. If he 
thought her so lovely, why did be want to 
sit so long with me? Why did he look at 
me as if he thought I was lovely too? Was 
Alicia right? Did he think I was only a 
girl from the school-room, and was he simply 
amusing himself with my ‘‘unblushing 
assurance?’ The thought seemed to make 
my blood run cold. 

The next fortnight after the concert pass- 
ed in uneventful quietness, and there seem- 
ed no likelihood of any repetition of those 
two nights of dissipation. But one evening, 
as 1 was sitting singing to my father in the 
drawing-room, the door was thrown open, 
and, to my utter surprise and bewilderment, 
Mary announced— 

“Mr, Conquest!’’ 


I heard that gentleman 





I congratulate you on} 


L had just re- | 
the stranger’s admiration | 


} 
| 
| 


Fortunately my father remembered him 
quite well, and having heard from me of his 
being in London, was not overwhelmingly 
surprised at his appearance. Poor dear old 
man—he put it down toa very natural and 
laudable wish to renew the old acq uaintance 
with himself! The greetings passed off easily 
enough; and, by the time Mr. Conquest had 
been introduced to my mother and shaken 
hands with her, I had sufliciently recovered 
my composure to hide any signs of self-con- 
sciousness. 

Our visitor did not offer the slightest ex- 
planation or make an excuse for his unex- 
pected appearance, but Stayed on talking so 
naturally with my father, and taking such 
an evident interest in all that was going on 
that we felt thoroughly at home with him at 
once. The evening passed away very pleas- 
antly, I sang once or twice; and at nine 
o’clock tea was brought in for our guest’s 
benefit—we having most unfashionably par- 
taken of ours three hours previously—in 
mother’s beautiful old china cups, which had 
been handed down to her from her grand- 
mother; and, altogether, I flattered myself 
as I went to bed that we had played the part 
of the reduced family ef culture and refine- 
ment to perfection. 

After this however, when he took to call- 
ing at all sorts of odd times, it was not so 
easy to exhibit ourselves in the poetical 
aspect. The searching sunshine revealed a 
great deal that kindly lamplight had con- 
cealed, and 1, for one, found it decidedly 
trying to entertain the lord of a manor and 
the possessor of untold thousands a year 
with & marmalade-and-Maderia-cake tea in- 
stead of the elaborate dinner to which he 
was accustomed, ‘There was certainly al- 
ways the consolation of knowing that he 
came at his own invitation, not ours: but, as 
the days went on, I became so unhappy as 





to find even that poor refuge fail me. Alicia’s 





hateful diamonds flashed their baneful light 
before my eyes day and night. Oh, why, 
if he were engaged to her, would he persist 
in ruining my piece of mind and filling my 
hitherto happy and contented life with bit- 
terness? I began to lie awake at night, to 
feel tired and spiritless in the morning, and 
to start and shiver every time the door-bell 
rang in the evening. 

Well, I may be thankfal, for L had a very 
short time of suspense after all. When 
these irregular visits had been continued for 
about a month, we went, at Mr. Conquest’s 
invitation, to lunch at his town house, 
which he had often expressed a wish to show 
us. It was a dingy old mansion in one of 
the most fashionable squares, the rooms 
magnificent in themselvyes—large, lofty and 
numerous—but crowded with sombre old- 
fashioned furniture. 

We had luncheon in state, with two men- 
servants to wait upon us; and then, while 
my mother stayed in the drawing room, | 
went off unsuspectingly on a tour of inspec 
tion with our host. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘what do you think of 





it 
1t 





alli? You are unusually silent to-day! How 
do you like the house on the whole ?’’ | 
. We were in the library, which was as | 
grim, bare, and comfortless as aroom coul | 
well be. 

“Do you want me to be polite,’ I asked, 
“or do you want to hear the truth ?”’ 

“*T prefer both, if possible; if not, then the 
truth, most certainly!’’ 

‘“‘Well, then, I think it is-——’’ 

**Y es??? 

“Awful!’’ 

He langhed a little at that, but looked 
rather crestfallen too. 

‘*T was afraid you would think so; but it 
is a fine old house, you know—it ought to 
be nice. What is wrong, do you think? 
What does it want?” 

“It?s dull,”? I said, emphatically—‘‘that’s 
what is wrong—dreadfully dull! lt wants 
something to brighten it up. If I were you, 
l’d go to Liberty’s and buy a whole store of 
sereens and portieres and fans and——”’ I 
stopped; for a swift change of expression 
had come over his face as 1 spoke, and he 
drew nearer to me with outstretched hands. 


“Something to brighten it up? Yes, that 
is what it wants. But Japanese trumpery 
won’t do; it needs more than that. It needs 
a woman—it needs a wife!’’ 

“Oh, itis true then!’ [ gasped. 
are engaged to Alicia?”’ 

“*Lesbia,’’ he cried—‘‘Lesbia!’’ 

It is all nonsense pretending that, given 
the fact that a woman gets the man she loves 
-—as I did—the fact of his being rich cannot 
add to her happiness. I have tried it and I 
know that it can. 

Thorold and I had no anxiety—no ques- 
tion of ways and means to consider; we had 
only to think of what we should like best— 
and that is a most soothing and delightful 
experience. The next few days passed like 
a happy dream. The door bell rang almost 
incessantly, and dainty packages were hand- 
ed to me; carriages drove up to the door and 
bore me off in triumph; jewelers’ assistants 
awaited my pleasure in the morning room 
and smirked as I fitted on my rings. 

It was rather absurd, in the midst of all 
this, with Thorold’s flowers scenting the 
room, Thorold’s letter in my pocket, Thor- 
old’s diamonds on my fingers, to receive a 
visit from Ada on ‘‘a painful and private 
errand.”’ 

** You must not think, Lesbia,’’ she began, 
severely, ‘‘that we have been ignorant of 
Mr. Conquest’s visits here. We have known 
of them all, bui it is, as you may believe, 
with the very greatest reluctance that I have 


You 








made up my mind to come and give you this 
warning.’’ 

** You are very good, I’m sure. 
the warning?”’ 

‘** Lesbia,’’? she replied, solemnly, ‘‘ rouse 
yourself! No good will come of it! It is 
trifling with your self-respect to allow a man 
to amuse himself at your expense. You 
knew it is only amusement; you can’t expect 
him to marry you.”’ 

“Oh, can’t 1?” I rejoined calmly. 
not, Ada?”’ 

‘*My dear girl,’”? she cried, in a tone of 
horror, ‘‘ think of it—think of his position— 
think of yours—think of his money!’ 
‘*Well,’? 1 answered, ‘‘it’s the poor girls 
who need the rich husbands. I myself don’t 
regard his money as an obstacle.” 

‘* Well, really, Lesbia, if you take it in 
that spirit, I don’t know what to say; but, 
for your own sake, I advise you to be careful. 
Mr. Conquest will only laugh at you for your 
pains.” 

**T hope not,’”’ I said calmly, ‘‘ for that 
would not be respectful, and I mean him to 
respect as well as to love me. You had bet- 
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feel rather uncomfortable when you go home 
and find Thorold’s announcement of our ep. 
gagement awaiting you.”’ 

“Good gracious!’ gasped Ada. She Sat 
perfectly still for a few minutes, her ayes 
wide open with amazement as she staraq at 
me; then—she was always good natureq— 
her lips twitched and she began to la ugh, 
“Well, I am a little too late in the day this 
time! How absurd! Are you actually am 
gaged? I’m not surprised. You area Won- 
derful little person, Lesbia; and, if I Were 
man, I believe I should be in love with yoy 
myself. But, oh, dear, what wil! Alicia 
say?’ 

Miss Alicia Langton however was xot , 
person to be easily nonplused, and she ome 
to congratulate me with smiling fervor 

“Tam so glad for you, dear! What a 
fortunate thing it was that you two met Of 
course Mr. Conquest is only a nowveay ric}, 
and of no family to speak of; you coulg 
hardly be expected to do better, and I hays 
no deubt you will find his money most «2: 
in assisting your family.”’ 

It was just a little over-done, Miss A. cig) 





In Sharp Contrast. 


‘‘Womanhood’’—a background of m sty 
gray shadows, soft and dreamy. 
& woman floating through the shac awe 
with white arms raised nigh abov- her 
head, clothed only in _ thin, 
draperies, trailing and fading into t! 
clouds in which she floated. Every curve of 
the gleaming white limbs, every line of the 
slender body was revealed by the clinging, 
transparent folds, which only heightened the 
loyeliness they could not conceal, and fe! 
away softly from the full, white throat and 
snowy breast. The face was uplifted and 
turned slightly away, in an exquisite pose, 
but something in the chaste lines of the beau 


tiful figure revealed all the purity, sacred- 


ness and ideality of womanhood. Men, 
the New York Sun, lcoked at the 
with earnest taces, women’s chatter hushed 
as they approached it. ‘‘It almost makes me 
cry,it is so pure and beautiful,’’ said a pretty, 
impulsive girl. ‘‘Icould be always cood 
ithungin myroom.’’ The artist stood ir 
the angle of the railing as the people cr 

ed up to see his work, and some one d 
“Ts it an ideal figure?”’ to which he answer- 
ed: ‘‘I painted it from life, except the 
which I idealized a little.’’ 

High upin an old tenement-house 
dark passages, and up tumble-down =‘a 
ina tiny room a woman sat crouchin 
a smoking fire, endeavoring to coax it 
into life and warmth. Her dress was old 
and faded and soiled, a tear on the sould 
revealing the white flesh; her shoes were rag- 
ged and down at the heel, fastened 5; 
or two buttons; her hands were sm-rched 
with coal dust. A frowsy boy came 
ing into the room with a bun in on 
and a greasy newspaper in the 
‘*Here’s the paper the boss sent up to your 


says 


iethr 
sVuUulet 


| man, and is he any better, he says.”’ 


‘He is worse,’ answered the woman 
apathetically, asshe took up the paper and 
went into another tiny room where, on a rag 
ged couch, a man with consumption was 
watching her with burning eyes. She turned 
the paper to the art notes, and, after a Little 
search, said: ‘‘The picture has soid for $1,- 
000, and I only had $20 for the pose, and it 
was so hard and made my arms ache so ! 
couldn’t fix ’em in the night so I could zo to 
sleep. The coal’s nearly out and the rent 
isn’t paid, and your medicine is all cone.” 

‘*What was the pose, Annie?’ 

‘*This. See!’? She raised slowly on 
toe and threw her hands above her head. 
The clinging, limp, faded dress outiined 
curves of gracious beauty, the soiled sleeves 
fell back from dimpled white arms: the 
hands, save where the coal smirches black- 
ened them, were white as snow, and they 
were faultless in shape. Through the revt 
in her dress the bare shoulder gleamed like 
marble, and the loosely-fastened collar slip- 
ped back from the full, beautiful throat, the 
gray dusk of the twilight shrouded her with 
dreamy shadows and the zplifted face was 
turned away. 


one 








Boils and Pimples and other affections aris 
ing from impure blood may appear at this 
season, when the blood is heated. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla removes the cause of these 
troubles by purifying, vitalizing and enriching 
the blood, and at the same time it gives 
strength to the whole system. 





The German Maid-Servant, 

The German servant-maid receives frow 
€20 to $70 a year in wages. The girl whe 
gets the maximum wages is expected to de 
an enormous amount of work. She is often 
the only servant in a family of seven oF 
eight. She rises at five o’elock and olacks 
the boots of all the members of the family. 
She prepares the light breakfast and serves 
it. She polishes all the brass and bronze iP 
the house, scrubs the corridors, the front 
steps and the walks before the house on her 
hands and knees. She carries big hodsol 
coal from the basement to the third avd 
fourth stories. She sweeps the rooms, 
makes ali tlic beds and washes and scrubs 
every pot, kettle and pan in the kitchen ti 
it reflects her stolid f: She goes to mar 
ket with her mistress and a big basket, and 
returns loaded down like a mule witi vege 
tables, meat and earthenware. She does 
errands all over the city gratuitously for 
the family and for a couple of cents for 1 
guests. She frequently sleeps in 4 room 
smaller than an American wardrooe and 
without means of ventilation. In fact, 30 
many abuses in lodging servants prevail 
in Berlin that city ordinances were pass 
some time ago prescribing the minimuD 
size of apariments in which servants could 
be quartered. 

Dangers of Ice-Water. 

Dr. Hammond protests against the Amer 
ican habit of gulping down a great quantity 
of ice-water. He says shat it induces 
catarrh of the stomach, which underlies 8 
dozen other troudies, and, very possibly, 
cancer of the stomach. Ice, used in smav 
quantities, is 3 valuable remedy, but aby 
one had better swallow coals of fire thar 
ice-water. It blisters and destroys thé 
membrane. Dyspepsia is a sure conse 
quence, and it does not even insure tempo” 
rary comfort. What, then, can we y" 
Swallow instead an occasional crumb © 
ice. Reasonably cold, but not ice-cold; 
lemonade, is a convenient and wholesome 
drink. Better yet is the old-fashioned farm 
er’s drink of one-half milk and one-half 
water. This is refreshing and cooling when 
far from ice-cold. 

Don't Scorn the Humble. 
We never yet knew @ man disposed . 
scorn the humble man who was not mee 
afair object of scorn to the humblest. — 
man of a liberal mind has a reverence 0 
the little pride that seasons every condition, 
and would deem it sacrilege to affront iS 
abate the respect which is maintained /- 
none of the adventitious aids, and solely by 
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ter not say any more, Ada, or else you will 
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THE GLINT O° HER EEN. 

@br dost thou Io’e her sae dearly? I ques- 

; tioned, 

She isna sae bonnie as mony I've seen; 

ger pair isna curly, she’s no a gret beauty, 

~*« ab! nO, mon,” said he, “it’s the glinto’ her 
een! 

ye ken hoo the stars in the dark nicht abune 
us 

are shining sao brichtly? they mind us, I 

ween 

-e] een watching lest harm shall come 


tac u 


0 str 

5 jist the same wi’ the glint o’ her een, 
n sorrow shall come and the hert’s sair 
stracted 


le'3 cauld blast shall blaw sharply 
igi the shadows that gether 


, I'l. be gled for the glint o’ her een. 


life's nae sae Donnie but that ye maun | 


1t O sunshine, where'er it be 


t gwaet lass, by the glint o’ her 


Hoots, Mon, it is weel tae be gifted wi’ 
peauty, 
Bot Him up abuae us is keeping, I ween, 
fis rare, Choioest blessings for ane I am 
o'eing, 
ves but tae cheer wi' the glinto’ her 


—Ruth Argyle, in Good Housekeeping. 


little trick on me with some cards and be- 
fore I got away I lost one hundred toad- 
skins.”’ 

“Toadskins!’ said Mr. Cummings, ‘‘what 
do you mean by that term?” 

“Don’t you know what toadskins is?” 
said the Westerner, pulling out a roll of 
bills. ‘These are toadskins;? and pulling 
outia gold piece, “this here is a yaller- 
jacket. That’s what we call ’em in Mis- 
soury.”’ 

“You are very careless to carry money 
in that way,” said Mr. Cummings. “You 
should buy a draft, then there would be no 
danger of any one stealing it from you.” 

“Well, may be I had better,’ said the 
stranger. ‘I ama. sort of green hand in 
| this business. I brought a lot of cattle 

from Missoury, and then I went over into 

Connecticut to visita sister that I hadn’t 
| seen since the war, when she run off with 

a Yankee soldier. There was a kind of 
| coolness between her and the old man after 
; She ran away, but when he died awhile 
| agothe left her a lot of toadskins, and I 
have been over to carry’em toher. ButI 
| Was goin’ to tell you how the feller got my 
| money. He had four cards with pictures of 
base-ball men on one side of ’em; three was 
blue and one was red. He handled them 
cards most awful slick and I thought I could 
see where the red was; but when I bet I 
lost ’most every time; but I grabbed the 
cards when I came away and I’ve got ’em 
here.”’ 

Hereupon he pulled out a bandana hand- 
kerchief and unwrapped the four cards he 








4N INNOCENT ABROAD. | 


had been speaking of. 
“Now,” said he, addressing Mr. Cum- 
mings, “I can’t handle these cards as slick 


| as that feller did; but ll bet you can’t tell 
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ion of the present 
in company with 
Corneil Univer- 
City. It was 
and, of 

»w and interesting things 

f us who were particu 
agricultural affairs sep- 
f the others and visited 
which all must 

My purpose in 

it hap- 
in” by a sharper, 
just how such 
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I had with 


\y lr 


An 


course, 


uy as 


ght of our 

i agreed to 
> hour the | 

inted time | 

breakfast, | 

restaurant, 
twenty | 


} near Winona, and had told him 


} school there. 


| lived in Winonsz 


| tory of the cit 


which the red oneis,’’ and he laid them 


| down one ata time on the table, purpose- 


ly allowing us, as he did so, to see which 
was the red one. Mr. Cummings bet the 
cigars with him, and of course won. Just 


and found wanting. This is not his fault; 
he may have done the best he could; but it 
all comes from his parents neglecting to 
give him that training of brain and hand 
which is so necessary to success in this age 
of keen wits and sharp competition. 

“Business methods have changed wonder- 
fully since Iwasa boy. Then it was con- 
ducted, forthe most part, in a crude, hap- 
hazard sortof manner. Nearly every thing 
wa3 on asmall scale, requiring no particu- 
lar training or experience. Some people 
have the notion that it is the same now, but 
they are sadly mistaken. Men who were 
successfulin business life forty or fifty 
years ago could hardly filla clerkship now. 
Business has been reduced to a science, 
and its manifold complications are as hard 
to understand as any other branch of knowl- 
edge. A good business man in these days 
is competent to fill any position, public or 
private. More than one President has 
called men from the store or factory to as- 
sist in carrying on the Government. I 
do not care how or where a boy is trained, 
80 that correct business principles are in- 
stilledinto him. He may learn these at 
home, in a store, factory or workshop; I do 
not insist that he shall be highly educated in 
the learnings of schools, but I do insist that 
he shall be thoroughly grounded in some oc- 
cupation, trade or profession. A business 
half learned is not learned at all. This is 
the cause of so many jack-of-all-trades 
which infest every community. They know 
a little of many things, but not much of any. 
They have to give way when they come in 
competition with better trained hands and 
brains. 

“The future glory and prosperity of this 
country rests with the boys. They will in 
due time be called upon to take the places 
of the men who are now at the head of af- 
fairs—who are filling the offices of the State 
and Nation and conducting the various 
business enterprises for which we are so 





at this juncture the fact that I was ina | 


| den of thieves flashed across my mind, and 


I arose from the table and started for the 


I more than half expected to tind it | 


locked,and was never before in a place | 


where I really thought I needed a revolver, 
but I was happilv disappointed, and as I 
stood in the doorway I told Mr. Cum- 
mings ( 
back, that if 
ng more of me he could 


the hotel at nox 


me to come 


th 
tol 


he wanted any 
come around to 
yn and I wouldn’t be there. 
Right I made a 
take. Ishould have made a 
street and number; but 
get out into free 
that mj) 


for me and bs 


at this point great mis- 
note of the | 
I was so glad to 
air again, afraid | 
1d would tire Vaiting | 
gone, that I thought only 
reaching the hotel as soon as possible . 

As I walked along, I tried 
how this man who called hin 
and who had such an intimat 
of Winona and its people, 
that I came from it. 
had retired that 
that during my wall 


and so 


of 


to study out | 
if Cummings 
wledge 
found out 

ill after I 
remembered 


morning 


| with the man who wanted to findthe Bridge 


station, I learned that he was n a place 
that I was 
from Winona and had always attended 
Of course, thi 
me from the i 
name from the reg 
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that I was frou 
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I 1ad learned my | 
ister and had been very 
ng me tell the stranger 
yinona. That he had once 
have not the sli 


W aliabout the 
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early his- 
y and its people; but whether 
his name was Cummings or Smith is a mat- 
ter of question.—James W. Drew, in Rural 
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cnowledge of the city | 
.had happened several | 
knew almost nothing of 
tely. He said he was 
n in Philadelphia and 

t for that city inless than 
» he wanted ma 

ck to a ticket of- 
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vy samples of a new kind 
is being manufactured by 
representing. I told him 
tatthe hotel, and he said 
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A VERDANT TENDERFOOT. 


How a Western Ranchman Secured 
New Wagon Without Cost. 

Many stories have been told on the plains 
as lllustrating the verdancy and eastern in- 
nocence of “pil j 
One of the best is told by the De 
in regard tothe manner in which one of 
the old plains ranchmen up near the South 
He had an old one, 
which was practically worthless, and he 
had made many efforts to trade it off to 
passing trains and travelers, but without | 
He was getting considerably dis- | 
appeared 
at the ranch and camped for the night. The 
pilgrim was very green,and, as he was bound 
over the mountains, had many questions to | 
ask about the mountain pass, how wide it 
was, and whether wagons experienced 
muchdifficulty in gettingthrough. He had 
a@ brand new wagon, which struck fhe 
ranchman’s eye, and he determined to play 
a bold game to get it. The next morning the 
“pilgrim’’ saw the ranchman very carefully 
measuring his wagon, and very naturally 
his curiosity was excited, and his inquiries 
were answered by the solemn assurance | 
from the ranchman that the wagon was just 
two inches too wide to get through the pass. 
The pilgrim was dumbfounded and in a peck 
of trouble. Finally his eyes rested on the | 


a 


grims and 


success. 
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sure enough we have been so long talk- | 


g that we have « 
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ome a long ways outof 
then turned about and 
Justthen we met a villain- 
king fellow who spoke to my com- 
ation and they had a few words together 
nidid not hear distinctly. Then we 
I wasinahurry to get back to 
1, but my companion evidently was 
haste. He still plied me with ques- 
bout the people of Winona and par- 
“warily about an old schoolmate of his, 
*Lom we will call Charlie Brown. We had 
ue but a short distance from the place 
mere we had met the villainous-looking 
“low referred to, when my companion 
Stopped at a stand on the corner, and, ask- 
“gif | smoked, bought some cigars. As I 
Mswered that I did not, he ordered a glass 
t! lemonade for me, while he lighted a 
“gar. When weturned from the stand I 
Mticed that we were not going in the same 
“tection as before, but knowing how easily 
4 rson becomes confused in regard to the 
mate of the compass, I said nothing, but 
wat along with my companion, still think- 
Mand talking about the people we both 
known in Winona. We soon came to 
*“ticket-office,” and my companion, after 
ry Sr look through the partially open 
ome pushed it open and waiked in. There 
* @ young man there who gave Mr. 
ai tings his grip when he asked for it, 
we Sat down at a table together and 
looking over the samples of cloth 
the grip contained. 

hile we were thus engaged and while 
Cummings was asking me to pick out a 
oe piece of cloth which would, in 
™ ae png a good suit of clothes for 
\,  oresaid Charlie Brown, a man came 
Kihen room aud asked the young man 
“ desk for a ticket to Joplin, Mo. He 
oS fat, g00d-natured-lookmg man of 
lar rorty » and wore a good suit of clothes, 
“Arge W estern hat, a pair of blue glasses 
q boggles and a “hickory” shirt. The 
ve Man took him to a map which hung 
, -© Walland showed him what roads he 
a I on over and told him the price of a 
*‘Ovoplin. Tue Joplin man then asked 
“i oant for a “nigger” would cost the 
“ Ae ter Some conversation about a 
> ane ticket for a “nigger,” the 
“tg an said he would step out and find 
aig woe gone out a few minutes 
i i . he was gone the Westerner 
hn we n the opposite side of the table 
Rens and fell into conversation with Mr. 

Lunings, 
» #7,” said he, “I don’t want to act green 
hag ieee you laugh at me; but a funny 
butsed — to me this mornin’ and I 
ive mn Tough it axactly. I went into a 
“seum, and a feller in there comea 


we DOE 


least five 
‘ks when I suddenly remembered | 


old rattletrap of the ranchman, which he 
measured and found to be two inches nar- 
rower than his own. He promptly pro- 
posed a trade. The ranchman demurred. 
His wagon was old, to be sure, but then it 
was harrow enough to go through the pass | 
in case he should ever want to visit Salt 
Lake valley. The more he objected the 
} more importunate the “pilgrim’’ became 
and finally a trade was consummated, the 
ranchman getting the new wagon and 
pocketing a good round sum to boot. The 
‘pilgrim’? went on his way rejoicing at his 
good fortune in getting a wagon which 
would go through the narrow pass; but 
when he reached the western slope he must 
have realized how badly he had been 
victimized, since the South pass is broad 
enough to march an army through and not 
the narrow gorge, barely wide enough fora 
wagon, which had been pictured to him, and 
which he was so willing to believe. 


A WORD ABOUT BOYS. 


The Need of Good and Thorough Business 
or Professional Training. 

In the existing state of society, with keen 
competition in every department of busi- 
ness, and scores of well-equipped men 
ready to snap up every vacant position that 
is worth any thing, it is a crime for parents 
to turn their boys loose upon the world 
without a trade ora profession. The gain- 
ing of an honorable livelihood is difficult 
enough withthe best preparation, but to 
send a boy out from the paternal roof with 
nothing but his hands to depend upon is to 
consign him to a lifeof toil, if not of crime. 
There are exceptions, but they are few. 
Greatness of intellect and moral rectitude 
sufficient to overcome natural obstacles are 
sorare as to be scarcely recognized when 
they appear. Men like Henry Clay, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Henry Wilson, all poor 
boys who worked their way from the low- 
est to the highest positions in life,can be 
counted on one’s fingers without going over 
them twice. 

One of the oldest and most capable busi- 
ness men in Pittsburgh expressed his views 
in regard to training boys for the duties of 
life substantially as follows to a reporter of 
the Dispatch: “If I had a boy I would no 
more think of sending him from home to 
earn his living without the necessary train- 
ing toenable him to make his way against 
thestrong opposition that he would be sure 
to encounter at every step than I would 
think of flying. I would consider it a crime 
against society to doso. What chance has 
a boy got to hold his own in the fierce strug- 
gle for existence without skill of some kind? 
None atall. The most hecan hope for is @ 
lowly station and a career of drudgery at 
manual labor of the roughest kind. He 
may startout with high hopes and noble pur- 
poses, but when he comes in contact 
with actual business affairs he will 
soon find that they are too com- 
plicated and precise for his crude ideas 

and methods. The result can not be doubt- 
ful. He will drift from post to pillar and 
finallybring up atthe bottom of the ladder, 





of | 


. Who was of course trying to get | 


| tion. 


greatly distinguished. How important it is, 
then, that these boys be brought up so as 
to be competent to discharge these great 
duties. There is no excuse for neglect in 
this matter. The country is tull of public 
schools where a good education can be ob- 
tained without money and without price. 
Every city, town and village hasits fac- 
tories, shops and stores where actual busi- 
ness can be learned by the proper applica- 
Therefore, I say there is no excuse 
for parents allowing their boys to go forth 
into the world and tie themselves down toa 
life of drudgery, which they must do if they 
have neither trained minds nor skilled 
hands. The dangerous classes of society 


| are composed of men who, when boys, left 


home without knowing how to do some- 
thing. Having no skill at any thing, they 
seldom find employment, and then only 
at the roughest and least remunerative 
work. The result is that they tirst become 
dissipated and then criminal. This pict- 
ure is not overdrawn, it is borne out by 
statistics, anda matter of almost universal 
experience and observation. I have known 
many naturally bright boys who, from this 
cause, have grown up to be drones in so- 
ciety. They failed in competition with men 
better equipped than themselves, became 
discouraged, and settled down in poverty 
and obscurity. 

“These are facts which parents should 
take home and seriously ponder. If they 
have boysthey should see to it that they 
are brought up tosome honorable occupa- 
tion and not permitted to spend their time 
in idleness,in which there is neither dig- 
nity nor profit. It will serve as an anchor 
to keep them from drifting with tke wind, 
and givethem a fair start in the raceof 
life. It willnotonly be of lasting benefit 


| to the boys, but will be a source of comfort 
| tothe parents, save some of them from go- 
! ing down to the grave wi 
| and be an 


th broken hearts, 
element of strength to the coun- 
try which can be depended upon in time of 
need. Nothing good comes from idleness, 
which is the parent ofevil; but intelligent 
industry is always honored and honorable. 
To slightly paraphrase the sacred text: 
‘Train up your boy inthe wav he should 


| go, and when heis old he will not depart 


from it.’”’ 


THE STUDY OF SELF. 


The Way to a Proper Valuation of Our 
selves and Our Attainments. 

It is a little singular that a quality which 
is really essential to decency, not to say ex- 
cellence, is yet one capable of producing @ 
deterioration of character, quite as lowin 
its descent as its opposite is lofty in alti- 
tude, says Harper’s Bazar. For acertain 
amount of consciousness of ourselves is 
good and necessary, while too great an 
amount is debasing and unworthy. With- 
out a proper pride, as itis called, where are 
we! Weare almost without self-respect. 
For pride of a personal kind keeps one in 
the observance of those lesser duties, which 
not to observe would render one recreant 
in one’s own estimate. It will allow one to 
do nothing at odds with one’sideal of honor, 
of honesty, of civility, of kindness, and, 
where religious props and stays are miss- 
ing, it keeps one from much of the evil 
tha lies in wait. If it is not good morals in 
itself itenforces good manners, and leads 
the way to good morals by such regard of 
the real reason and motive of good manners 
as springs from the Golden Rule, if hav- 
ing nothing to do with that rule in it- 
self. But, indulged beyond a proper 
pomt, this characteristic is capable of as- 
suming a double mask, either aspect of 
which is hateful. It has on the one side ar- 
rogance, an expression of self utterly outof 
proportion with right and truth, where the 
claimant gathers to himself all the wisdom 
and virtue and admirable quality that there 
may be in question, andif he does not ex- 
claim: “I am Sir Oracle, and when I speak 
let no dog bark,’’ he thinks it, and therefore 
bears himself as if he were infallible. Itis 
into this detestable quality that pride of 
birth and pride of money merge themselves. 
Adventitious circumstances as both birth 
and money are, the person who manifests 
pride in them, and claims superiority be- 
cause of them, acquires unconsciously a 
haughtiness of manner that makes him not 
only unbearable but laughable, the haughti- 
ness being only the external manifestation 
of the undue estimate of the facts of one’s 
individuality, and showing, on the whole, 
less nobility and worth than there might 
have been, without either high birth or 
great wealth, inasmuch as pride in ma- 
terial and perishable things is less to be 
esteemed than pride in spiritualones. A 
man of proper pride could never arrogate to 
himself the possession of the merest trifle 
that was not really his; he would consider 
itas allof a piece with any other dishon- 
esty, and he will never drag his name in 
the dust of assertion, struggle and dissent; 
butan arrogant man, assuming to be the 
equal of his superiors, is never any thing 
but aridiculous object to those whose finer 
senses are not offended by him. 

The other aspect of this double mask is 
that presented by the activity of vitality 
and self-conceit. Not that the presence of 
vanity always implies that of an overween- 
ing conceit; it may be that its possessor by 
no means overestimates a particle of his 
powers or belongings; he may have all that 
of which hes vain, and be really a marvel 
of capacity or beauty, or whatever is the 
thing most valued in his category. When 
the preacher said: ‘All is vanity,” he 
meant to use the literal signification of the 
word—all is hollowness; and hence some- 
times we attach to the word an idea of 
falsity and pretence, which, as the word is 
now used, is erroneous, as one is vain only 
of what one actually possesses, or sincerely 
thinks he possesses, and vanity pure and 

simple is as much an expression of active 
interest in one’s self as any thing else. 
There is, indeed, a certain questionable 
variety of vanity whichis so spurious and 
deplorable as hardly to be claimed by 
either pride or vanity, and is to be élassed 
under the head of self-righteousness; but 
kept out of sight it does no special harm to 
any one, andif it does not clog his moral 
endeavor, acts only as a stimulant tothe 
possessor; always odious in the angelic 














where he will remain. He has been tried 


and superior eyes, it is only when it be- 


overtopping 
earthly 


comes s0 
itself upon 
it becomes 


as to obtrude 
neighbors that 
odious to them; or 
when it is founded on next to noth- 
ing that it makes its victim absurd; 
{tis then aformof self-conceit that is an 
abomination in alleyes and ears. To the 
self-centered person the outer universe is a 
trifle; the ego is the only universe; the 
rest of mankind are mere motes, or at best 
parasites; he himself walks with his head 
in the clouds, and so loftily that he fails to 
see the pebbles on which his feet stumble, 
or the party-color with which his folly has 
dressed him like Harlequin. On the whole, 
if in some rela*ions there is any bracing or 
stimulating quality in the possession of a 
certain amount of pride, yet its abuse is go 
tempting and so easy that one is led to 
think it would be better when the good 
fairy gives gifts to decline that one alto- 
gether, indulging no vauity, and running no 
danger of trampling over the weak and 
poor-spirited. The safe and wise maxim, 
“Know thyself,” which used to be worked 
by little maidens on their book-marks, in 
the days of perforated paper, points out the 
way to a proper valuation of ourselves and 
our attainments. Possibly no one ever 
really acquired the knowledge thoroughly 
or accurately; but he who has endeavored 
to do so can not help agreeing with the poet 
when he writes: 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 

These three lead man to sovereign power,” 


A KENTUCKY FREAK, 


It Has a Mule’s Body, an African’s Face, 
and Eats Tobacco. 

From out of Taylor’s Bottoms, back of 
Newport, Ky., has been brought a living 
curiosity much above the general order of 
freaks, says the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

It was discovered by Henry Cohen, of 
Kline & Cohen, bought by him and re- 
moved to this city. At presentit is housed 
in the firm’s stables on Liberty street, near 
Centralavenue. In form its body is that of 
a mule of diminutive stature, but in every 
respect a mule allover. Its head, however, 
isacuriosity. It is much shorter than the 
ordinary, and the ears are the only parts 
about it in keeping with the body. The face 
resembles closely that of a full-blooded 
negro. The forehead is full over the eyes 
and receding. The nose is a perfect repro- 
duction of the African human type, though 
on a much larger scale, and the nondescript 
expands and contracts the nostrils in a 
manner remarkably mitnlike. They are set 
some above the usual location, 
making room for a long upper lip. The 
mouth, instead of being set in the middle 
of the muzzle, is more toward the top. The 
upper jaw is short, the lower projecting 
over twoinches beyond it, and the animal 
when chewing moves it up and down and 
Without the sideways, grinding motion used 
by all grass-eating animals. The hair on 
the face is of a woolly nature. The animal 
is about four vears old, and, haviug beena 
household pet, very tame. There are 
many visitors atthe stable daiiy, but admis- 
sion is generally denied. While being 
shown yesterday the animal chewed a hand- 
ful of tobacco with n 


AN INTELLIGENT SHARK. 


He Got a Charge from a Man-of- War, and 
Now Won't Go Near One. 
‘\]-spun sea yarns have been 
told by old shellbacks regarding what they 
had seen at sea,” said Chief Officer James 
Brown, of the Pacific Mail Company’s steam- 
er Acapulco, to a San Francisco Chronicie 
man, ‘“butthere is one thing certain, and 
that is I have reason to believe that fish 
not only have instinct but also reasoning 
power.” 
‘How doy 
was asked 
“Well, let metell you. Now, every sea- 
faring man who has frequented tie port of 
San Jose, at Guatemala, kuows that old San 
Jose Joe has been in and about that port 
for the last thirty years. Joe is without ex- 
ception one of the largest sharks ever seen 
in the waters of the ocean. He is over 
thirty feet in length. This was ascertained 
beyond a doubt by the officersof the Aca- 
pulco onthe trip before the last, when & 
spar measuring thirty feet had fallen over 
the ship’s side, and old Joe came along, and 
after smelling of it floated alongside, meas- 
uring exactly its length. As to his age that 
is not known, but the barna- 
cles on his back indicate that he has been a 
resident of San Jose waters fora number 
of years. The barnacles are so old and 
crusty as to repel a rifle-ball with the same 
respective force asa sheet of steelon the 
side of aman-of-war. Captain Pitts, of the 
Acapulco, hasjtime and again shotatthis mon- 
ster and without effect, so far as his back 
is concerned. The balls glance off the old 
fellow’s back without doing him any dam- 
age. Yet old Joe carries enough lead in his 
carcass to sink an ordinary whale, as al- 
most every officer whose vessel anchors in 
those waters takes a whack at him when 
he runs his sides and belly upwards, but 
the bullets don’tseem to do him any harm.” 
“Well, about his reasoning capacity?’ 
“Oh, yes. Some years ago an English 
man-of-war, while lying at anchor, under- 
took to destroy the old brute by firing a 
charge of dynamite into him. Joe was hit 
on the side, and about fifty pounds of 
shark’s flesh torn away, but the shot failed 
to kiilhim. But now, mark you, since that 
time he will not make his appearance in the 
anchorage near where a man-of-war is 
anchored. But justas soon asthese ves- 
sels leave Joe comes to the surface again. 
He regularly meets the Acapulco about 
fifteen miles outside and pilots her in. 
Once anchored he is satisfied and seems to 
delight in feeding from the offal. Butno 
matter how well you bait a hook Joe’s 
reasoning qualities tell him to leave it 
alone, and he invariably follows that line 
of reasoning. As to his capacity to stow 
away grub, that was proved on one occasion 
when the vessel was taking aboard some 
hogs. One of ten hogs, weighing probably 
about eighty pounds, fell overboard, and 
old Joe, who is ever on the watch, saw the 
prize and with one plunge and a pair of ex- 
tended jaws, the porker disappeared as 
though he had gone into ahole. On another 
occasion we had a lot of mules on board for 
the government and oneof the number died 
and was thrown overboard. Joe made the 
acquaintance of the defunct mule, and 
atter the lapse of six hours the mule was 
safely stowed ’thwart ships in Joe’s locker. 
Yes, Joe is the largest shark known tous 
seafaring men. We have tried to kill the 
monster by all possible means, but so far 
have miserably failed.” 


A DIET OF TACKS. 


They Become Oxide of Iron and Act as a 
Beneficial Tonic. 

Carpet tacks are not generally regarded 
as ahealthful kind of diet, says the Phila- 
delphia Record, but many men have taken 
them into their stomachs in varying doses 
without suffering any injury from them, 
but even deriving benefit from this 
peculiar article of food, if the word of 
prominent physicians is to be believed. In 
addition to the many carpet-layers who fill 
their mouths with tacks while at work, and 
now and then slip one down their throat by 
accident, there are three colored men on 
Lombard street who are able and willing to 
startle a spectator by swallowing a handful 
of sharp-pointed iron tacks with the great- 
est nonchalance, as @ they were the most 
nutritious morsels. These men have 
neither leathern intestines or copper-lined 
stomachs, but they are able to take care of 
a prodigious quantity of carpet tacks with- 
out any apparent discomfort or ill-effect. 

Medical authorities assert that thére is 
far less risk attendant upon swaltowing a 
tack than is generally supposed, and that 
sucha performance is sometimes product- 
ive of beneficial results. The freak who 
swallows a single tack or a handful of them 
is seized with an abnormal desire for food, 
and it is to this fact that the harmlessness 
of the swallowing of tacks is ascribed. 
Curiously, the tacks invariably passthrough 
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luch gusto. 


“Several we 


u come to these conclusions?’ 


positively 








the stomach with their heads “bowed down 


in reverence” and placed in the center or 
«he food so that they do not touch the walls 
of the intestines. Even when the points of 
the tacks penetrate the lining of the stom- 
ach the result is not s0 dangerous as would 
be supposed. 

The reason was explained ina very simple 
manner by Dr. T. 8. K. Morton, who said: 
“These tack swallowers generally have very 
strong stomachs and the amount of gastric 
juice in them dissolves the iron and the re- 
sult is a liquified mass similarin character 
to the oxide of iron which we prescribe to 
sick persons as a tonic. Really there is a 
certain amount of benefit attached to the 
swallowing of tacks and yet there is always 
danger of a serious result in consequence 
of such an act. I have never known of any 
person who had been compelled to go to a 
hospital from such causes, however. 

‘But I remember tle case of a horse that 
swallowed a large-sized tack. After his 
death we cut open his stomach. We found 
there a solidified mass of a stony nature. 
When this hard substance was split open wa 
found that the tack constituted its nucleus. 
A similar effect would take place in a per. 
son’s stomach if the tack should happen to 
stick for any length of time in the walls of 


’ 


the intestines.” 








VARIETIES, 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER AT LUNCH.— 
Guest (to restaurant table girl)—What have 
you got for dinner? 

Table Girl—Roastbeeffricassedchickenstew- 
edlambhambakedandfriedpotato2sIndianpud- 
dingmilkteaandcoffee. 

Guest—Give me the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth syllables. 
WouLDn’'t STAY ANY LONGER.—‘*I under- 
stand that you have left Hobbs & Silby’s.”’ 

** Yes, I have quit ’em.’’ 

‘* What was the cause?”’ 

‘* Well, old Hobbs discharged me, and you 
know, Jack, what aterrible temper I’ve got- 
I just up and told him that no man could dis- 
charge me with impunity, and then I puton 
my coat and hat and left.’’ 


Four years ago a boy and girl of York, Pa., 
each six years old, asked a minister to 
marry them. To humor them he read some- 
thing out of an almanac and told them they 
were united. The boy’s family moved to 
Baltimore, but he still writes to his ‘** Dear 
Wife.’’ In his last letter he says: ‘‘ I don’t 
know whether you would know me or not, be- 
cause I am wearing long pants.’’ 

EviLs OF INTEMPERANCE.—Einstein (to his 
partner)—Isaacs, you vas oud ‘ate lasd night, 
I zee. Dot must stop, Isaacs; no more drink- 
in’ dig mont’. You hear me, Isaacs? Isaacs 
—I don’d drink in peeziness hours. Einstein 
Dot make no differ. You drink ad nighd, ant 
effery mornings your hants tremble so you 
gan't show a gustomer any of dose sheap 
pants mitout shakin’ de buttons off. 

Mrs. Dumpsey—See here, Johnny Dumpsey! 
You have been in swimming. Now don't deny 
it. 

Johnny Dumpsey—Cross my heart, | hain't, 
ma! 

Mrs. Dumsey—Careful, sir! How does 
your shirt happen to be on wrong side out? 
Johnny Dumpsey—Me and Bill Brown have 
been turning somersaults all the morning. 


One YEAR ONLY.—Mr. Wabash—You say 
you love me and respect me, and still you re- 
fuse to be my wife. We might try it for a 
whiie, don’t you think? 

Miss Lakeside—Mr. Wabash, I have regis- 
tered a vow not to marry for three years. 
Mr. Wabash—I was not asking you to marry 
for so long a time as that, Miss Lakeside. 
Here in Chicago a year is generally consider- 
ed the fashionable limit. 

A stout elderly lady was hanging by a strap 
and casting black looks at an inoffensive but 
ungallant dude who sat sucking the head of 
his cane; a sudden iurch of the car flung the 
lady upon him with great force. 

** Say, dash it, don’t you know,”’ exclaimed 
the youth, ‘‘you have crushed my foot into 
jeliy?”’ 

‘It’s not the first time I have made calf’s 
foot jelly,’’ retorted the woman severely, as 
he vanished ana she prepared to sit down. 


SHE was a yeung woman of an inquiring 
turn of mind, on her way home from college, 
and during a delay at a station she walked up 
and down the platform calculating the pon- 
derabilities. 

‘*T wonder,”’ she said to her papa, ‘* what is 
the weight of this train?’ 

‘* Really my dear, I couldn't say, but—’’ 

‘*] know what it is,” interrupted an impa- 
tient drummer, “tits about four hours and a 
half.’’ 

Then the girl wentin and sat down to think 
awhile. 


‘* WILLIE JOHNSON,” said the teacher, ‘if 
you had five doughnuts and your mother were 
to give you four more, how many would you 
have?’’ 

Willie twisted the corners of his jacket, 
moved his lips and tried to think, but he 
couldn’t. 

**Don’t count them up,’ said the teacher; 
** tell me right off.’’ 

**T should have—a—a—a—a—”’ 

‘* Well, how many?” 

** Hush—I sh’d have ’nough, I guess!" said 
Willie, grinning broadly. 


THe story comes from Australia that in 
some parts of that curious country they have 
earthworms six feet long. When turned up 
by the plow they emit a peculiar smell similar 
to that of creosote, and fowls very properly 
will not touch them, but their oil is said by 
the old natives to be good for rheumatism. 
This is an interesting example of the trans- 
ference of one idea to another, through change 
of environment, as it is evident the proverbial 
fish story is here transformed to one about the 
bait! Ina word, what awful liars must live 
in Australia! 


ATYPIWRITER girl, who has seen much of 
men and their ways during business hours, 
writes to the Indianapolis Jowrnal that she is 
‘sick of men. They are messy; they are 
silly; they talk utter nonsense. I am begin- 
ning to believe that a trashy dime novel is 
better society than the average man, and 
equally improving.’’ We told you s0. We 
said when men began to employ girls in busi- 
ness Offices that it wouldn’t be long before 
they found us out. No; you wouldn’t listen 
to us; you went on employing them, thinking 
that because a girl was pretty she had no 
sense. Now see where you are. She has 
sized you up before she has been with the 
house long enough to learn where they keep 
the postage stamps.—Burdette. 


CANON MoorE, the late vicar of Spalding, 
used to tell a good story against himself. In 
his capacity of magistrate he was once visit 
ing the county jail, and expatiated to a friend 
who was with him on the virtues of the tread- 
mill. Warming with his theme, he declared 
that he often wished he had one at home to 
give him the gentle exercise he required, but 
was too lazy to take, except on compulsion; 
and, to remove his friend’s skepticism, he 





asked the warder to give him a turn. Round 


seems to me. 


Those deliberately planned by selfish relatives 
get their brimstone ends fixed in the other 


went the mill, the canon declaring that the 
movement was delightful, but after about 
two minutes of it he had quite enough, and 
called on the warder to stop the mill. To his 
horror the warder answered: ‘ Very sorry, 
Sir, I can’t; it’s timed to go fifteen minutes 
and won't stop before.”’ 

A WAITER at the Metropolitan hotel on 
Washington Street says there is a rat fof un_ 
usual intelligence which haunts the hotel 
kitchen, and, when occasion offers, steals food 
from the cook. He says this rat ought to be 
caught and exhibited as a marvel at the dime 
museums. Several stories of sagacity are 
tuld about this rodent, of which the following 
is one: 

‘*A few evenings ago,” said the waiter, ‘1 
had occasion to go down into the kitchen. It 
was dusky when [ arrived, and as soon as my 
eyes would permit me to get used to the light 
I saw a large rat walk deliberately up to a dish 
of doughnuts and begin to take them out one 
by one and string them on his tail, as you 
would string beads. When he had put on five 
and loaded his tail all up, he turned Saround, 
took the end of hie tail between his teeth, and 
walked off as if he was going to muster.”’ 


WANTED THREE FOR A QUARTER.—So! Smith 
Russell teils of a dear, pious lady residing in 
this city, who has followed his career with 
great interest, though regretting that it was 
within the confines of the stage. One day she 
said: 

‘*Won't you give us a dime for our mission, 
Mr. Russell?’ 

‘““A dime! Nonsense,’’ said the comedisn. 
‘*Here’s five dollars.’’ 

But the old lady was firm. 

‘* We only accept a dime fromJany one, and 
&@ prayer Shall be said for you.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s acheap investment,’ replied 
Sol, as he handed her ten cents. 

Shortly after, when writing from the west 
to her, he said: 

‘*I hope the missionis prospering. I haven’t 
a dime about me, but please accept the in- 
closed coin. I suppose it’s the usual reduction 
—three prayers for a quarter.’’ 


YESTERDAY mornirg while the eircus parade 
was going up Elm Street, near Church, the 
advance encountered a countryman with a 
two-seated carriage. Inthe rear seat was his 
wife and another lady. The wagon was almost 
in the centre ofthe street, and the marshal 
told him he had better drive up or down 
Church Street, as he wasinthe way and his 
horse might be frightened. The wife spoke 
up, saying: ‘*Don'’t move, George; here's a 
good place to see the parade.”” A moment 
later an attache on horseback preceding the 
elephants gave the warning in a stentorian 
voice, **Look out for your horses!’’ The 
countryman’s horse grew restive at the music, 
and George hadto alight and hold the horse 
by the bits. When the elephants neared him 
it took two men to hold him, but when the 
steam calliope appeared the operator put on 
the loud pedal and the horse kicked and rear- 
ed furiously, although three men volunteered 
their services to keep them quiet. Then the 
wife remarked; ‘*George, I never saw such 
a@ man as you are fordriving into dangerous 
places. I think you are trying to kill us.’’ 
Then George drove away from the dangerous 
place. 


~<ie 





Chaff. 


Visitor—That engine acts very queerly it 
Engineer—Qutte likely, sir. It 
has an eccentric rod. 

Eustace—Oh, give mea kiss! Wihelmina— 
I’m afraid to; the parrot islooking. Parrot— 
Oh, go on, I’m asleep. 


‘‘What’s the matter in the sitting-room, 
ommy?’’ ‘*Oh, the usual contest between 
pa and ma over the speakership of the house.”’ 


Runaway matches are made in Heaven. 


place. 
If Ajax were alive now he might keep right 


recent:y and asked for some morphine, The 
assistant objected to elving it without & pre- 
scription. *‘Why?" asked the editor, **do I 
look like a man who would kill himself?” edt 
don’t know,”’ said the nsaistant; “if I looked 
like you I should be tempred.”’ 


The career of a falth-worker at Springfield 
Ill., has come to an nglorious end, because 
she announced that she would turn water 
into wine by prayer, and when the crowd 
came to watch her sbe couldn't doit. It may 
be hard to turn water into wine by prayer, but 
right here in Detroit men turn water inte milk 
every day without praver ¢ 
cents a quart for it, patie ie ae dns 
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Curicuma Remeows Cung 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseagag 
From Pimeces To Somormugs 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the Cuticuna Remepries are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, hu- 
miliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp, and blood with loss of hair. 
CurTicuRa, the great Skin Cure, and CuricuRa 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Coticura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrsr 
Drvue AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


g@~Pimpies, blackheads, chapped and oily aes 

<= skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. gg 
Rheumatism, Kiduey Pains and Weak 

\ ness speedily cured by CoTicuna ANT 


PaInPLAst eR, the onlypuin-killingplaster 











EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith {f 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONE. 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $28 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. , 


These Tools are all of the best quality,an@ 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself 

ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save thecos® 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 
times the price. The Tools included are suffi 

to do most jobs, or with them other Tools w 

can be m . 


This Forge will heat 14-inch round ironto waa 
ing heat. 


45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE. 


3‘ in, Steel Jaum, 


“oa 
~ 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise can 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached ent; 
Jeaving the face of the anvil clear. A steel 

ts included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise.™ 


on defying the lightning, but he would have 
to be mighty respectful to the electric light 
wires. 


Doctor—And now, the swelltpg on the back 
of your head, there is nothing serious about 
it at present, but you must keep your eye 
fixed on it. 


Young Lady (to dealer)—I want to look at 
hammocks. Dealer—Yes, miss, you want one 
foryourown use? Young Lady—Ye-es, partly; 
butit must be strong. 


**T wish I could sell all I write,’’ remarked 
a certain author to a lady. ‘“‘There are 
those,’’ replied his companion sweetly, ‘‘ who 
say you can’t write all you sell.” 


Bessie—Tom needn't worry about Jennie. 
She's very selfish, and looks out for herself. 
Merritt—Ah, I see. Everything is number 
one with her, except her shoes. 


An expert has succeeded in photographing 
the beating of the heart. Neat present for an 
absent admirer to send his betrothed—a pic- 
ture of his palpitation on reading her letter. 


Nickelby—That's a strange pair of scales 
you have tkere. I suppose they are of the 
ambuscade kind. Grocer—Ambuscade? What 
is that? Nickley—Why, they lie in weight, as 
it were. 


Van Bibber—Why so silent, Miss Croesus? 
Miss C.—To tell you the truth, Mr. Van Bib- 
ber, the thought of leading the german to- 
night is hanging over me like the sword of 
Damascus. 


Anxious Parent—Judging from what I hear, 
my son has been contracting some bad habits 
in college. Precise Professor—Oh, no, he has 
only been expanding some that he had when 
he came here. 


Mr. Societe (who has just been presented to 
a bevy of young ladies)—Pardon me, but with 
so many names Iam quite at sea regarding 
yours. She—But you are not far wrong. | 
am Miss Atwater. 


‘Make way here, gentlemen,’”’ said the 
officious policeman, clubbing the crowd right 
and left. ‘‘We’ve got to have more room. 
There's an Englishman coming with a pair of 
new spring trousers on.” 


Flossy——O, mamma, see that man wheeling 
a baby carriage! I don’t think a man should 
do that. Mother--Florence, you must not 
talk so foolishly. You will think differently 
when you grow up. 


A young Frenchman, living at Bordeaux, 
has advertised that he will sail for the United 
States in July and commit suicide at Niagara 
Falls on the first day of August. Get your 
tickets now and avoid the rush. 


In one of the natural gas towns the local 
paper tells some stirring experiences that 
followed its introduction. One cook gave her 
mistress prompt notice to leave, as she would 
never be willing to ‘‘cook God's meat with 
hell fire.” 


Omaha Youth—I've called for my new 
spring suit. Average Tailor—Sorry, but it is 
not finished. Omaha Youth—Why, you said 
you would have it done if you worked all 
night. Average Tailor—Yes, but I didn’t 
work all night. 


Teacher—Johnnie, what part of speech is 
nose? Johnnie—'Tain’t any, part of speech. 
Teacher—Ah, but it must be. Johnnie—Meb- 
be your’n is because you talk through it; but 
the only part of speech that I’ve got is my 
mouth. 


Boy—Is the rooster speaking to the hen 
when he crows, papa? Father—I guess so. 
Boy (thoughtfully)—I wonder what he says. 
Father (who has several beds of onions, let- 
tuee, carrots, radishes, and so forth, planted) 
—Isguess he says, ‘‘Come into the garden, 
Maud. 


Mistress—Mercy on me, what a kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is dirty, the table 
looks like a junk shop, and—why, it will take 
you a week to get things cleaned up! What 
have you been doing? Servant—Sure, mum, 
the young ladies has just been down here 
showing me how they roast a potato at the 
cooking school. 


An editor, who does not mind a joke at his 





own expense, says he went into a drug store 


This can be used in any vise, or separately abeug' 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. ” ? 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE. 


3% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE 


154 Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLES 


No- 34, STOCK AND DIE. 


Suememerccy 
Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 5-16 to 3¢ in. 


Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 


PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE. 


9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER. 





One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch Fila ) 


This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boxed 
shipping will weigh about 110 » villbe 
warded to any of our subscribers from Chicago 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer can 

to be without them; don’t let this Opportunity to bons 
a Kit of Blacksmith’s Tools at less than half p 
pass. We also include acopy of this paper for one 
year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by 
Central Standard time. In effect June 24tn, 1889, 
Depart. Arrive. 
6:33am *11:55a m 
10:VWam %: 5 

4:50pm 


*Morning and Chicago Ex. 
*Through Mail & Chicago 
Steamboat Express 
+Chicago Ex. withsleep'r 8:00pm 

+Night Ex. with sleeper... 10:50pm 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. + 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:0 am 
and 8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on 
= Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and the 
west. 

and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

— express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 


y. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. R. 

Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH, 8ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 
Passenger station foot o/ Twelfth St. 

the Wabash Short Line to Chicago.and the Wi 

Standard time. 

Depart. 

*8:30 a.m. 

1:55 p.m. 

1:55 p.m. 


* 4:00 p.m. ‘ 

§ 9:60 p.m. Chicag Rxpress... sense | $6215 Ome 
St. Louis and Western Ex- 

§9:50 p.m. + eeePPOBS. ...-..+5+ §11:20 p.m. 

§Daily. *HxceptSunday. tk xcept Monday. 





| Arrive. 
* 6: Dm. 

ey p-Ml. 
10:30 a.m. 
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AGRICULTURE AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


Report on Our Exhibits of Products and 
Machinery—The Show of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine, and Criticisms on the 
Various Breeds. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, July 6, 1889. 


In visiting the agricultural sections of the 
Exposition, one salient fact strikes the most 
cursory ob server—the stamp of science and 
of progress, as compared with the shows of 
1867 and 1878. Then modern farming was 
feeling its way; now that way has been 
found, and illustrated in the various classes 
devoted to agricultural products, and the 
stimulus imparted by the various societies 
ani institutions, to further the salutary pre- 
pagandism. 

The two annexes of Class 73 are devoted 
to an official contribution by the Minister of 
Agriculture. It is a collection of data-pro- 
gress, at once simple and instructive. The 
walls of the court are ornamented with 
tabular statements of the agricultural wealth 
of the country, and its augmentation over a 
series of years. Amphitheatre-like, rises 
display of the cups and objects d’art, that 

the government is in the habit of presenting 
to the prize winners at the sixteen annual 
regional shows. A very significant back- 
ground, though more in the foreground than 
other exhibits, is a collection of different 
sized cubes of wood, representing a volume 
of gold annually expended since 1789 by the 
State, in the shape of endowments to agri- 
cultural colleges, sample farm schools, and 
subventions to agricultural shows and 
agronomic stations. 

The smallest cube is that for 1789, when 
the State allocated 112,800 fr. only to agri- 
culture. lt rose to four times this sum in 
1799, to fall to nearly the moiety in 1829. 
But in 1849 a new departure set in, as the 
annual grant was 1,698,392 fr. And the 
augmentation was regular, till for the cur- 
rent year, the agricultural budget is about 
8l¢ fr. millions. This collection of cubes 
forms an important object lesson, that he 
who runs may read. To these observations 
may be added the commentary, that not a 
single franc of the grant is misapplied. 

The contest of mowers came off ona 

splendid piece of Iand, cifered by Madame 
Menier, for the near Petit-Bourg. 
Every machine entered did its work weli, 
and fact curioas to note, all the competitive 
machines found immediate purchasers. Hn 
passant, there are not many novelties, as a 
general remark, in agricultural implements 
at the exhibition. It would pay the French 
government to purchase, or loan ‘“‘the 140 
new implements never before shown,’’ in 
course of exhibition at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Jubilee Show at Windsor. 
The real machinery contests will commence 
with the reapers, the binders, the threshers 
and the root-lifters. The Percheron Horse 
Show was this year held at Ferti, Bernard, 
in the department of the Sarthe. It was 
visited by the Minister of Agriculture, who 
expressed himself satisfied at the progress 
realized inthis famous breed, and as illus- 
trated in the 326 animals entered, all of 
whose pedigrees were herd-booked. While 
the show of stallions was excellent, that of 
mares was exceptionally brilliant, proof that 
breeders are at last comprehending the im- 
portance of a good mare as a necessity for 
possessing good progeny. One exhibitor 
had a lot of 31 horses, and another sold five 
three-year-olds to an American importer, 
at the average price of 10,000 francs each. 

The important International Cattle Show, 
now on the point of opening, is looked for- 
ward to with special interest, so many have 
been the changes since 1878 in the questions 
of stock and cereal farming; sugar beet cul- 
ture and vineyard industry. It will not be 
uninstructive to cast a retrospective glance 
at the situation of France eleven years ago, 
in point of farm stock, as represented by 
the show of that year. As ever, the fitting 
up for the accommodation of live stock left 
nothing to be desired in point of comfort, 
ventilation and cleanliness. These char- 
acteristics will also be secured in the pend- 
ing show. It is rumored that the juries 
will be improved, in the sense of their con- 
taining fewer members; while the members 
chosen will have a wider range of technical 
competency, and a greater grasp of local 
differences, so as to seize the special features 
of a race of cattle. 

A judge ought to know the qualities of 
the heavy milking Ayrshire, the valuable 
grazing Polled Galloway, and the beef-mak- 
ing Hereford; the splendid mutton makers 
of the Shropshire Downs, and the happy 
crossing qualities of the Leicesters. In 
1878 England carried off the top rewards for 
sheep and swine, and Scotland for cattle; 
but France rather created surprise by award- 
ing herself the champion prize for horses. 
In 1878, the show opened in June; there 
were 1,700 entries of cattle, 825 of sheep 
and 381 of pigs, and from all parts of 
Europe. There were 65 distinct races of 
cattle, 50 of sheep and 21 of swine, and the 
sub-races were as numerous. The Polled 
Angus or Aberdeen created quite a sensa- 
tion; they took the top prize for the best 
group of stock, 2,500 fr. and since they 
have become quite a favorite beef-eating 
breed with numerous French cultivators. lf 
the calves be fed up, they will net be slower 
in ripening than any other race—at the age 
of two years. 

The Ayrshire and Kerry cows were absent; 
the latter was surprising, as it is a poor 
man’s cow; hardy, living where it can, eat- 
ing when it has the chance, and not particu- 
Jar about what it obtains. It yields during 
the season, as high as 12 quarts of milk 
daily, that which means seven pounds of 
butter weekly. The Dutch cow is the favor- 
ite on the continent for milking, but it is 
not so good a beef-maker as the Charolais, 
It is said the Dutch cows are difficult to fat- 
ten after they cease to milk; and if they yield 
as much as 22 quarts of milk daily, they re- 
quire to be well fed and are besides dainty 
feeders. A Dutch cow adapts itself to all 
climates, and every cow has its herd book 
Dumber branded on its horns or hide. 

In French cattle, there were 1,314 entries, 
and comprised 32 races and sub-races. The 
draw-back with French cattle is, they are 
split up into too many breeds. This leads to 
imperfect cattle: to scraggy animals; much 
bone and little meat; and though labor and 
milk be the two objects cultivators have in 
view, a little attention to selections could 
secure @ superior animal uniting both de- 
siderata. It was only in 1836, that the 
French government imported specimens of 
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“ Durbams’’ for breeding, as an experiment. 

To-day, the Shorthorns are the most im- 

portant race in France, though that privi- 

leged position is hotly contested. The 

French Shorthorn is of a lighter coat—due 

to a leaning for white bulls, and is of a 

livelier temperament than the English. The 

‘*Normandy,”’ mostly brindled, but some- 

times black and red, are elephantine ani- 
mals, vigorous, and good milkers; they are 
slow beef-makers; but they can put up flesh 
to weigh 35 cwts. It is this race that domin- 
ates in the rich pasturage of Normandy, 

whose milk produces the best cheese—Cam- 
embert, and the most delicate butter, that of 
Isigny. 

In the northern regions of France, the 
Flemish race is the favorite; itis a good 
milker—20 to 25 quarts a day after calving, 
and the calves are excellent veal-makers. 
The petbreed of cattle in France is the 
Charolais, and rightly so; itis peculiar to the 
centre of the country, and its purest home is 
at Brionnais. The ‘‘ improved’ breed is to 
be found in the Nivernais. Both are 
splendid cattle, and readily fetch 500 to 700 
fr. when six to twelve months old. The 
Charolais cow is a good milker; the bullocks 
fatten up rapidly, and are favorites with the 
butcher. From its birth up to 35 or 40 
months old, a calf wi)! increase in weight, 
at the rate of 50 lbs. a month. 

Perhaps the most useful breed in France, 
is the Limousin; in color, it is that of ‘‘ red 
wheat.’’ Its headquarters are at Haute 
Vienne, and its special quality is work; the 
cattle are mild in temperament and flesh up 
well. In form, they are an eye-pleasing ani- 
mal, The cows if bad milkers, are good 
workers. This breed ought to be kept pure. 
Indeed the same remark applies to the 
Breton race, which yields little milk, but 
that milk is very rich in butter. Crossing 
with the Ayrshire and Jersey, does no good; 
but the Shorthorn is said to improve its beef- 
making qualities. 

France only commenced to know the value 
of swine rearing, when she imported the 
Berkshire, Yorkshire, and New Leicester 
breeds. Tke coarse, scraggy Normand was 
her only pig. She has now the Craonnais 
cross, and largely kept. The Middlesex race 
is commencing to be a fayorite. 

France has over 36 million head of sheep, 
and of this total, the Merino breed consti- 
tutes the two-thirds. It is not a mutton pro- 
ducing race; its fame lies in the yield and 
quality of the wool. However, this asser- 
tion must be qualified. France has improved 
her Merinos to have weighter fleeces, and 
more mautton; the strength and length of 
staple have Kept pace with augmented 
weight of fleece, while precocity in putting 
up fiesh has also followed. The Merinos 
have stocked France, and have helped to do 
the same for Australia and America. Every 
year the breeding depots at Soissonnais, 
Chatellonnais, Beauce, and Champagne, are 
visited by purchasers on the look-out for the 
best animals. ‘lhe breed now farnishes a 
wool fine, long, soft, aud strong, and pro- 
duces at an advanced age, mutton of excel- 
lent quality. The half-breed Merinos, or 
local races, are the offspring of a Merino top 
with regional breeds. French farmers liked 
the Southdowns in 1873, and bought all Eng- 
land sent; though a good mutton-making 
sheep, it can hardly be ranked with the Me- 
rino; as to its crossing advantages on native 
races, it, like the long-wooled Leicester, is 
an open question. The climate of France, 
and her relatively limited range of pastur- 
age, bave much to do in the matter of the 
sheep question. 

Of the 1,000 horses exhibited in 1878, the 
four-fifths were French. The decision of the 
jury created much irritation. Noone denied 
that England sent the best horses; but the 
French claimed to have the most meritori- 
ous animals, and so awarded themselves the 
champion prize. Of course the Percheron is 
unique for omnibus and light wagon 
work, and this explains why they are so 
rapidly bought up. But as a heavy pulling, 
draught horse, the Percheron is surpassed 
by the Clydesdale and Shire horses, and per- 
haps too by the Boulonnais. France was 


very good in thoroughbreds, but not first, 
while Russia was victorious in pure Arabs. 





To Breeders of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
The American Black Polled Aberdeen- 
Angus herd book is now ready for the re- 
cording of all pedigrees. This herd book 
is founded on the good name, high standing 
and honor of the Scotland herd book, and 
all cattle recorded by the Polled Cattle 
Society’s herd book, of Scotland, are ad- 
mitted for entry in this American herd book. 
We shall do everything in our power to 
develop the growth, strength and beauty of 
this class of cattle in America. Fee for 
entry $1.00 for all, no extra charges for im- 
ported cattle or cattle over one year old. 
Send $1.00 and a certificate of entry will 


be sent you by return mail. 
SETH W. MEAD, Sec’y. 


GALESBURG, III. 








A Family Train East. 


Among the changes recently made by the 
Michigan Central, the most important is the 
new special New York express No. 20, 
which leaves Chicago at 10:35 A.M., and 
Detroit at 7:15 p. M., except Sunday. This 
effects a connection with all western, north- 
western and southwestern lines entering 
the city, and enables passengers from De- 
troit or apy of its suburbs, to leave at a 
comfortable and convenient hour. For this 
reason, as well as its admirable through car 
service to New York without change, it is 
especially adapted to the convenience of 
families and of ladies and children. All 
New York State points are reached the 
next day, and the hour of arrival at the 
Grand Central depot, New York, 4:30 P. 
m., enables the passenger to make rail or 
steamer connection and reach all parts of 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City and 
their suburbs before dark. The through car 
leaving Chicago, Saturday, goes forward on 
No. 6 from Buffalo to New York on Sunday. 
City passenger and ticket office, 66 Wood- 
ward Av., northwest corner of Jefferson Av., 


Detroit. 





Five Harvest Excursions, 
The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. KR. R., 
will sell, on Tuesday, August 6th and 20th, 
September 10th and 24th, and October 8th, 
Harvest Excursion Tickets at Half Rates to 
points in the Farming Regions of the West, 
Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty 
days. For circulars giving details concern- 
for descriptive land folder, call on your 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’! 





Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





PETITION. 

A Sketch of Its Inception and of the 
Signersand Promoters of the Petition to 
Gov. Luce. 


THAT 


To the Editor Lansing State Republican. 


On the 19th day of June last, his Excel- 
lency the Governor of the State, was waited 
upon by a committee of students from the 
Agricultural College, who presented to him 
the following petition : 

To his Excellency the Governor of the State 
of Michigan: 

We, the undersigned students of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, respectfully ask 
your consideration of the following state- 
ment and appeal : 

The students ot this College have long 
been dissatisfied with the Professor of Ag- 
riculture. They have expressed their dissat- 
isfaction in various ways. Disturbances 
have from time to time occurred. But the 
better judgment and feeling of the students 
of this College have shown them that such 
is wrong. And it is by the direct efforts of 
those strongly opposed to Professor Johnson 
that order has been preserved for the last 
two years. The students have repeatedly 
asked his removal. Oar grievances are al- 

most unbearable. We have just lost one of 
our ablest professors; and we are informed 
by Professor vohnson himself that what has 
been done is only a commencement of some- 
thing that is to follow. We know not what 
isto follow. Aud we appeal to you to use 
your power and influence to rid us of this 
professor; for we feel that as long as he 
Stays among us that confidence between the 
rulers and students of this College, without 
which the College cannot prosper, can never 
exist; but that we must ever be ina state of 
bitterness and unrest. 


They also presented to him a copy of the 
students’ report of a speech made by me and 
upon whieh the recent action of the State 
Board of Agriculture was based. 

1 have already referred to the speech, and 
I desire in this article to call the attention 
of the people of Michigan to the matter of 
this petition and the animus of those who 
had te do with its inception and circulation. 

Of 225 students in college, 171 names 
were attached to this petition. Fifty-two of 
this number are students in the mechanical 
course; maby of whom! do not know by 
sight or name and who have never had an 
hour’s work in the agricultural course. For- 
ty of the students who signed this petition 
had been in College less than a year, they 
are freshmen and some of them had been 
here only one term. They had completed 
only three weeks before, with me, a term’s 
work in ‘‘drainage, and the characteristics 
and adaptation of the different breeds of cat- 
tle’ The werk had been well done and 
was, SO far as appearances revealed, accept- 
table to the class; our relations were most 
pleasant. There had been no disturbances 
since they entered College. How were these 
young men so suddenly converted to the be- 
lief that the Professor of Agriculture was a 
dangerous man and not a friend to the 
Students and the College? What occult 
influences were brought to bear on them to 
make them sign a petition saying ‘‘their 
grievances were unbearable?’’ 

One young man who signed the petition 
had recently come from far off California, 
and had been on the grounds not quite two 
weeks when the petition was presented to 
the Governor. What grievance had he, 
what cause for dissatisfaction? 

* = * * * 

But who are responsible for this petition? 
The names that head it are those of Mr. 
David Anderson, president of the Y. M. C. 
A., and Wm. Lightbody, a prominent mem- 
ber of that association, while prominent 
among the signers are Messrs. Holdens, 
Bakers, Moore, Wilsons, all bright and 
shining lights of the senior class and faith- 
ful students tor some two years. The peti- 
tion says they have suffered. Suffered! 
How? Messrs. Anderson, Lightbody, Hol- 
dens, et al., did you not nearly two years 
ago finish all the required work you had 
with this Professor of Agriculture? Has he 
ever by word or act infringed on any rights 
or privilege that properly belonged to you? 

* * * * * 

I have it on good authority that Freshmen 
were waited on several times by their 
august Seniors and urged, jeered at and 
ridiculed until they fairly succumbed to the 
pressure. A persistent refusal to sign the 
petition was followed by scornful laughter 
and the appellation of coward. Every means 
that strikers use to compel the endorsement 
and support of others in their nefarious 
work, except physical force, was employed. 

What do the people of Michigan think of 
graduating young meno from the people’s 
college who have been leaders in such revo- 
lutionary proceedings? Is the Agricultural 
College of Michigan to be prostituted to such 
uses to satisfy the personal ambition or will 


of any man or set of men? 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





The agriculturists of France are rapidly 
syndicating for the purchase of seeds and 
manures, they have learned the value of this 
union is strength from alike principle peing 
applied to implements. Bankers who would 
hesitate to lend to simple individuals, dis- 
play no difficulty in the matter of advances 
when dealing with a syndicate. This plan 
of agricultural co-operation is very general 
in Italy. Another good feature in the syn- 
dicate movement is that where they delegate 
one of their members to visit the practical 
working ofa new method of culture or of 
stock management in different parts of the 
country. Indeed it is plainly hinted that 
syndicates will take up the subject of exper- 
imental farms on their own account, for 
testing practices presenting advantages 
specially suited to their locality. It could 


also be made a depot for associated breed- 
ing stock, for implements to be owned in 
common, and to raise seeds for the 
members. Beyond doubt, the terrible fight 
farmers here have had to sustain during the 
last ten years, is compelling them to make 
a final effort before going definitively under. 
This syndicate movement will in time ab- 
sorb these associations for the joint dis- 
posal of produce, whether butter, cheese, 
poultry, fruit and meat, for there are signs 
that farmers contemplate founding and 
feeding town butcheries. 





WE have received over a score of letters 
the past week endorsing the position taken 
by the FARMER in the fight against practical 
agriculture at the College. And these letters 
come from some of the very best farmers in 
Michigan. We give a couple of them in this 
week’s issue, and we ask the attention of 
those interested to what they say. M. J. 
Gard, as an ex-member of the Board, and a 
sound, clear-headed, practical farmer, is pe- 


culiarily fitted to discuss this question, and 
James M. Turner, farmer, stock-breeder and 
business man, sagacious and clear-headed, 
— with no uncertain sound on the same 
side. 





Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKUT. 


Derroit, July 19, 1889. 
YLOUR.—Michigan brands are unchanged ; 
Minnesota bakers’ have declined 5c; no other 
changes. Quotations on car-load jots are as 
follows: 


WHEAT.—Old crop spot is scarce and in de- 
mand at a sharp advance. Futures and new 
crop are also higher under unfavorable re- 
ports from the spring wheat sections of the 
United States and Canada, and also from Rus- 
sia and Hungary. Values are stronger abroad. 
Closing quotations yesterday were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 white, 96c; No. 2 red, 84¥c for 
new; No. 3 red, old, 770; rejected red, bH4@ 
60c. In futures, No. 2 red for July closed at 
8134c, August at 79%c and September at 8(c 
per bu. 

CORN.—Quiet and lower. No. 2 quoted at 
364 ® bu. for spot, and 3614e for July deliv- 


*"SATS.—Quoted at 30c for No. 2 white, 
2834@29e for light mixed, and 25%c for No, 2 
mixed, 

BARLEY.—The range 
cental. Market quiet. 

¥EED.—Bran quoted at $10 50@11 00 ® ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $10 50@ 
1250. Market steady. 

RYE.—Market lower. 
for No. 2. 

BUTTER.—Dull and weak. The range for 
good to choice dairy is 12@12\%c ‘8 bb., ordin- 
ary to fair, 9@llc; and for creamery l4@lic 
8 b. Receipts are large and a good deal of 
the stock {s in poor shape. 

CHERSK.—Quoted at 8@9c for new. 
York, 94c ®. Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market is steady at 12%@13c 
for fresh receipts. Receipts and demand 
about even. 

HONREY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@lic for choice comb in frames. 

FORRIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
box, $4 50@5; oranges, Messinas, $5 00@5 50 
B® box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 50@2 50. Figs, 11@il2c for 
layers, 15@16¢ for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$450@5. Persian dates (new), 54%@éc ® Bb. 

by the box. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80¢c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 8U@2 10 per 
bbi.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 34%c ® B., country, 
4e; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 2%@3c; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%e; No. 2, 2%@3e; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2, 24%4@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quality of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11 5021259; No. 2, $10@10 50; clover, $7@ 
8; mixed, $8@§ 50. Wheat and oat straw, $6@7 
perton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BERANS.-Quoted at §2 10@2 20 per pu. for 
city picked mediums. Stocks very light. 

POTATOES.—Market lower. Quoted at 20 
@35c per bu. for old. New Southern, $1 20@ 
130 ® bbi. Receipts large. 

APPLES.—There is a little better feeling in 
the market. found stock is quoted at $2 75m 
3 per bbl. Fairto good fruit was quoted at 
$1 75@2 50 per bbi. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8c; spring chicks, l2c # 
b.; ducks, 7c for old, 9c for young; turkeys, 
10@1l2ce. Receipts heavy and market weak. 

ONIONS.—Southern lower at $2 00@2 50 ® 


is 90c@$1 10 per 


Quoted at 45c ® bu. 


New 


bbl. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 30@35c; 
Per dozen, onions, 15@18c, pie plant, 20@25c; 
egg plant, $1 50@1 75: cucumbers, 35@40c. 
Per bu., green peas, 75@90c. Per two bbl. 
crate, cabbage, $1 60@1 70. Per bu.. string 
beans, $1; wax, $1 20@1 25; squash $1. Per 
dozen bunches, beets, 25@30c; carrots, 30@ 
35c. Celery, per doz., 30@35c; caulifiower, 
$1 25. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
35@40c ® peck box, or 55@60c ® % bu. box. 

PLUMS.—Wild Goose quoted at $6@650 ® 
two bu. stand. 

RASPBERRIES.—Good fruit in light sup- 
ply. Red were quoted at $2 50@3 and black 
at $2@2 50 8 32 quart ease. The latter in 16 
quart cases sold at 75c@$1, mostly at outside. 

PEACHES.—Quoted at $3 50@4 per bu. for 
common Southern, and $4 pe: 6-quart crate of 
Crawfords. 

CURRANTS.—There is a more liberal sup- 
ply, and sellers reduced the prices on best 
stock to $3 ® stand. 

CHERRIES.—Stauds of sour were quoted at 
$3@4 B2bu. The supply was equa! to the 
demand. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—Only ripe stock offered. 
Quoted at $1 50@2 25 ® stand. 

HUCKLEBERRIES,—The market was mod- 
erately stocked and with afairly good in- 
quiry, prices were steady at $6@7 # stand, 
outside for clean, sound stock. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $20@30 per 


100. 
PEARS.--Quoted at $5@5 50 by the barrel. 
NUTMEG MELONS.—Selling at $1 75 # case 
of one dozen. 
PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork and lard are 
lower; smoked shoulders and bacon have de- 
clined; no other changes. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: 


Pure lard, 

Hams, 8 

Shoulders, ® b 
Choice bacon, ms 
Extra mess beef, new 
Plate beef 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 


Monday.—11 loads: Two at $13 and $11; one 
at 815, $14 50, $12 50, $12, 811 50, $10 and 88. 
Tuesday.—18 loads: Six at $11; two at $15 and 
pon! ed at $16, $14, $1350, $1325, 811 50, $10, #9 50 
an : 
Wednesday.—14 loads: Three at $1150, two 
at $11 and $10; one at $14, $12 50, 812, $10 50, 89 50, 
ae ~  ¥ 10 !oad 

ursday.—10 'oads: Three at $14 and 10; one 
ane $12 50, $12 and $11. 

Tiday.—10 loads: Three at $1350 and 811; 
two at $10; one at #15 and $14. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


os 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE, 

The market opened up at these yards with 
921 head of cattle on sale. The average 
quality was poor, there being no cattle on 
sale that could be classed as really good 
butchering grades. There was a good at- 
tendance of buyers and the market ruled 
active, but prices on medium and common 
grades averaged 10@15 cents lower than those 
of one week ago. The following were the 
closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Fancy steers wei ing 1,500 to 1,650 


lbs. 


eee eee eeeres 


950 to 1 106 Ibe ns pirat 
’ » ataipres Tectnast aeee 8 40@3 60 


2 252 60 
BAB .. cccccccccccceceesces svevcecceves & Bee vi) 





Brooks sold Teemer a mixed lot of 20 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 650 !bs at $2 15. 
Gerber sold Fileschman 2 bulls av 730 lbs 
at $2, anda good butchers’ steer to Wreford 
& Beck weighing 1,010 lbs at $3 50. 

Cooley sold J Wreford 3 fair heifers av 843 
lbs at $3 10 and a mixed lot of 12 head of fair 
butchers’ stock to Grant av 853 lbs at $2 60. 

Gerber sold Marx a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 960 lbs at $2 70 and 9 
thin ones av 751 Ibs at $2 35. 

G'enn sold Reagan a mixed lot of 14 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 728 ibs at $2 60. 
Beardsley sold J Wreford 3 fair butchers’ 
steers av 983 lbs at $3 35. 

Page sold Genther 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,030 lbs at $3 25 and a mixed lot of 5 head 
of good butchers’ stock to Marshick av 862 
Ibs at $2 90. 

Dennis sold McGee a mixed lot of 22 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 660 !bs at $2 25. 

Pearson sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 772 Ibs at g2 60 
and 4 coarse ones av 600 lbs at $2. 

Simmons sold Murphy a mixed lot of 22 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 710 ]bs at $2 50. 

Webber sold Marx a inixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 897 lbs at $2 85; 8 
thin ones av 600 lbs at $2 30 and 5 coarse ones 
av 742 lbs at $2. 

McHugh sold Simmons a mixed lot of 14 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 580 lbs at 
$2 25 and 4 coarse ones av 905 !bs at $2. 

Gleason gold Bartholemew a mixed lot of 18 
head of good butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $3 
and 2 fair butch@rs’ steers to Knoch av 1,050 
lbs at $3 25. 

Watson sold MeGeea mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 955 lbs at $2 25. 

Webber sold Farnam a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butehers’ stock av 707 lbs at $2 50. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Farnam a mixed lot 
of 10 head ot good butchers’ stock av 777 lbs 
at $2 85. 

Talmage sold Fileschman a mixed lot of 6 
yr of fair butchers’ stock av 835 lbs at 

2 60. 

Scofield gold McGee a mixed Jot of 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 960 lbs at $2 15 and 
11 good ones to Flieschman sv 812 |bs at $2 75. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 17 good steers and heif- 
ers av 954 lbs at $3 37". 

Robb sold Denk a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 850 lbs at $2 60. 

Beardsley sold Wreford & Beck 6 fair ateers 
and heifers av 848 lbs at $3 and a cow weigh- 
ing 1,090 lbs at $2 75. 

Clark sold Marx a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock avy 834 ibs at $2 60. 

Sweet sold Kamman a mixed lot of 7 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 780 lbs at $2 35. 

Pearson sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 9 
—_ of thin butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at 

2 26. 

Holmes sold Kammen u mixed lot of 14 
bape of fair butchers’ stock uv 730 lbs at 

2 50. 

Webster sold Caplis a mixed lot of 14 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 533 |bs at $2. 

Reason sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 9 
head of fair butchers’ stock avy 660 lbs at 

2 50. 

Capwe!l sold McIntire 5 thin heifers av 774 
Iba at $2 65. 

Tabor sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 25 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 854 lbs at $3. 

Shook sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
10 head of good butchers’ stock av 945 ibs at 


2° 
mw Oe 


Gleason sold Bartholemew 6 fair steers and 
heifers av 820 lbs at $3. 

Capwell sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 8 head of good butchers’ stock av 937 lbs 
at $3. 

Newton so!d Caplis a mixed jotof 10 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 1,015 lbs at $2 10. 

Gleason sold Murphy a mixed lot of 20 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 683 lbs at $2 50. t 

D Sullivan sold Monahan a mixed lot of 16]. 
head of thin butchers’ stock ay 800 Ibs at]! 
$2 40. 

Wietzel sold Caplis a mixed lot of 26 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 740 lbs at $2 40. 

Robb sold Stucker a mixed lot of 9 head of 
coarse butchers’ sto7k av 675 lbs at $2 15. € 

Bordine sold Marx a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 923 lbs at $2 60. 

Webb sold Schmidt a mixed lot of 10 head 


Purdy sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 21 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 940 Ibs at 
$2 50. 

Page sold Farnam a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 715 lds at $2 60. 


SHEEP, 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,606 head. 
The sheep market opened up active at strong 
last week's prices, but as the receipts in- 
creased iteased off and closed dul! with com- 
mon sheep selling 25 cents per hundred lower. 
Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 70 av 68 lbs at 


$3 50. 
Switzer & Ack!ey sold Young 44 av 71 ibs at 


Page suld Anderson 117, part lambs, av 58 
ibs at $5- 
Brooka sold John Robinson 30 av 76 Ibs at 


3 50. 
Clark sold Purdy 14 av 82 lbs at $4 and 51 
lambs av 53 ibs at $5 50. 
Sweet sold Wreford & Beck 47 av 85 lbs at 
$4 and 28 lambs av 53 !bs at $5 50. 
Talmage sold Ellis 15 av 82 lbs at $4. 
_ sold Morey 54, part lambs, av 75 lbs 
at $4. 
Watson sold Young 77 av 75 lbs at $3 50. 
Pearson sold Wreford & Beck 130 av 69 lbs 
at $3 40. 
Craver sold Fitzpatrick 43 av 85 ibs at $4 
and 47 lambs av 52 lbs at $5 50. 
Holmes sold Wreford & Beck 59 av 74 Ibs 
at $3 75 and 52 lambs av 48 lbs at $6. 
Smith sold Baxter 117 av 74 lbs at $3 50. 
Pinkney sold Ward 246 av 73 lbs at $3 50. 
Webb sold John Robinson, 70, part lambs, 
av 60, lbs at $4. 
Bordine sold Morey 23 av 80 lbs at $4. 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 460 head. 
The supply of hogs was light and with a good 
demand sellers had no difficulty in getting 
10@15 cents more for their hogs than they 
would have brought last week. 

owe sold Webb Bros 34 av 217 lbs at 


Wietzel sold Webb Bros 8 av 17) Ibs at $4 60. 
Glenn sold Steele 12 av 138 lbs at $4 75. 
Reason sold Webb Bros 11 av 176 lbs at 


$4 75. 

Dennis sold Webb Bros 11 av 240 Ibs at 
4 50. 
Beardsley sold Webb Bros 12 av 170 lbs at 


60. 
Talmage soid Steele 61 av 153 lbs at $4 75. 
=a sold Webb Bros 28 av 198 ibs at], 
60. 3 
Holmes sold Steele 21 av 169 Ibs at $4 75. 
Capwell sold Steele 15 av 196 lbs at $4 75. 


do at $2 2523: stock bulls, 
$2 50@3; coarse and greenish $2 50@3 25. 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 588 |bs at $2 10. the balance of 
ported slow but steady, c esing on Friday at } 
the following 


Good beeves—-Well-fattened 


Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 


Monday was made up of 75 car loads. 
demand was good, and the market about 5@ 
10 cents higher on pigs and Yorkers than on 
Saturday. 
and Yorkers, $4 80@4 85; mediums, $4 60@ 
4 65; mixed, $4 70@4 75; roughs, $3 75@4; and 
stags, $3 25@3 50. 
higher on Tuesday, but deciined 5@10 cents 
on Wednesday. and another 10@15 cents was 
taken off on Thursday with 24 loads on sale. 
On Friday the market was slow and closed 
with pigs and Yorkers selling at $4 75@4 80; 
au weights, $4 50@4 60 and heavy mixed 
at le 


week. 
of cattle on Monday numbered 12,656 head. 
The market was active and desirable grades 
sold 10@15 cents higher than on Saturday, 
while other classes were stronger. 


$4 35, which was the highest sale report Six 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Gf nner 


ey, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Made from Raw Bone, Slaughter 
Nothing Better for Pro- 

Every Bag Cuar- 

Send for 


UNION STOCK YARDS. 


E FERTILIZERS 


Known Everywhere as the Horse Shoe Brands, 


Are the Best WHEAT PRODUCERS for the Least Money, 


“—aRADp 


House Bone and Meat, wita Acig, 
ducing Excellent Crops, 
anteed Standard. 

Circulars. 


Mart 
N. W. FERTILIZING CO., Manufacturers, 


° CHICACO, ILLINOIs, 





t Carriers, 


ngements. 


SMALLE 


farmers only, u 


ginal patent for Bucke 


are frauds or i 


SMALLEY MFG. 


~ All others 


N. B.—We contro! ori 


P by eve 
ing or stock raising. It contains the very latest information relative to 
economical stock feeding. Will be mailed free to responsible 
n application, providing mention is made 
of paper in which this advertisement was q 


—Incleding ENSILAGE AND FODDER Cure. 
GOODS SWEEP Ano TREAD WORSE poweas, git 
& CIRCULAR SAW MACHINES, FARM ENGINES 4 > 
are positively ahead of all others in the 

warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U. 8. or Canada 
30 days’ trial, and to return at our expense if not 


Dhag 


Lows, 
ject 
We 


superior to allothers. Our 18% Why ps 
it farmer interested in dairy- 


f al 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Special introduction 
Prices and terms, 


The SMALLEY CUTTER, with Improved Gucket Carrier. 


SMALLEY TREAD POWER WITH COvERKG®, 





‘THE CELEBRATED Special ENSILAGE and FODDER 
CUTTERS, CARRIERS and POWERS, 


THE FINEST AND LARGEST LINE OF FODDER 
CUTTING MACHINERY IN THE WORL 


Better made. Stronger, more Durable, 4 


Roya 


for our Illustrated Catalogue ang 
Treatise on Ensilage and Silos. Addre 


E.W. ROSS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


' SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.$., 





7 
Felolooololofolololeiek 
The man who has invested from three 
to five dollars in a Rubber Coat, and 
at his first half hour's experience in 
a storm finds to his sorrow that it is 
lly a better protection than a mos- 
to netting, not only feels chagrined 
ig so badly taken in, but also 
does not look exactly like 
Ask for the * FISH BRAND” SiickeRr 


Ny E I % » 1, Wit 
the i Wat 
Coat is ** Tower's Fis an 
and take no other, If your stor 


i Se She Se oe SS a ae Se She Se 
We offer the man who wants se 
(not style) a garment that v b 
him dry in the hardest story 

called TOWEK’S FISH BEE‘ 


only 


does not have the FISH BRAND, send for descriptive catalogue. A.J. TOWER, 20 Simmons St., Bost 


Peboleolelololelobloolefooie fooler foeleilopelolefeleefeiere foes 





Monday previous, excepting light butchers’ 


steers which were scarce and sold stronger. 
Good 1,509 to 1,600 lb steers were quoted at $4 
@4 25; good 1,400 to 1,500 lb do at $4 05@4 20: 
good 1,300 to 1,400 lb do at $3 80@4; gcod 1,200 


0 1,300 lb do at $3 99@4; good 1,100 to 1,2C0 
bs do at $365@3 85; good 1,000 to 1,106 Ib do 


at $3 75@3 90; good 900 to 1,(00 lb do at $3 50 
@3 75; mixed butchers and cows and heifers, 
common to extra, $2 25@3 25. 


Michigan stock 
ors, fair to choice, $2 25@3; Michigan feeders 
$2(@2 25: fat do 
For 


the week the market was re- 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded siceia, weigh- 


ing 1,500 to 1,200 lbs...... 


Choice Beeves—-Fine, 


formed steers, weigh 


1,500 ibs.. 15 


scoocese 4150Q4 @ 
é steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400.... 4 00@4 10 


weighing 1,199 th 1 yt) eng 

Light Butchers’—-Steers «averaging 

1908 to 1,100 ibs; of fair to good 

io nd44.s SdEes Cghiscduenssn an 

Butchers’ Stock—-Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900tc 1,000 lbs. 

Michigan stock cattle, common to 

choice..... wee. 2 G5QS 15 
| 20> 


Michigan feeders, fair to choice 


Fat bulis fair to extra.......... 2 25 90 


SHEEP.—Receipts 36,300, against 30,600 the 
previous week. There were 39 car loads of 
sheep on sale Monday. The quality of the 


slow at a decline of 15@25 cents from the 


sold at $4 50@4 75; 89 to 90:lb, $4 30@4 50 and 
common at $3 75@4; lambs sold at $5 50@6 50, 
according to quality. There was nothing done 
on Tuesday and only two loads were offered 


on Wednesday which sold at an advance. 


Prices were better again on Thursday, and on 
Friday about Monday’s rates were paid. 

Hoes.—Receipts 46,930, against 52,730 the 
previous week. The offerings of hogs on 
The 


Prices closed as follows: Pigs 


Prices were 10@15 cents 


Chicago. 


CATTLE.—Receipts 54,837, against 49,180 last 
Shipments 19,444 head. The receipts 


A car- 
oad of 1,610 lb steers sold to a shipper at 


stock was rather poor and the market ruled | 


prices of Saturday. Good 90 to 100 Ib sheep | 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 


There were 355 head of cattle offerea at 
these yards, of which 292 head were westerns. 
The market was fairly active at prices 10@ 
15 cents lower than those of last week. 


previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 200 car loads of cattle on sale. 
There was a fair demand for all grades at 


Wreford & Beck suld Phillips 53 mixed 
westerns av 917 bs at $2 90 and 58 av 734 lbs 
at $2 60. 

Judson sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
4 head of coarse butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at | ® 
$2 25 and 12 feeders to McQuillan av 1,016 lbs | & 
at $2 85. 

Wreford & Beck sold Stonehouse 29 mixed 
westerns av 863 ibs at $280 and 35 to Kelly 
av 550 lbs at $2 15. 3 
O'Hara sold Brooka 8 fair butchers’ steers | 8 
av 1,070 Ibs at $3 25. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 22 
yo of fair butchers’ stock av 889 lbs at 


Wreford & Beck sold Cross 52 mixed west- 
erns av 597 lbs at $235 and 83 to Murphy av 
592 lbs at the same price. 

C Boe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 17 
oo aa of thin butchers’ stock av 838 lbs at 
Wreford & Beck told Mason 32 mixed west- 
erns av 623 lbs at $2 35, 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep were light and the 
sales made show a decline of about 25 cents 
per hundred from those of last week. C 
Judson sold Wreford & Beck 102 av 76 lbs 
at $3 60, and 26 culls to John Robinson av 65 


lbs at $2 25. 
Refus sold John Robinson 34 av 69 Ibs at 


70. 
O'Hara sold Wreford & Beck 52 av 79 lbs at 


HOGS, 


There were only two lots of hogs offered, | 
one of 23 av 190 lbs sold at $4 75, and one of 
12 av 172 lbs at $4 70. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 15,464, against 12,124 the 





about the same rates as those ruling the 


$3 50; some 1,085 lb westerns sold at $3 25. 
The first Montana ‘‘grass’’ cattle of the sea- 


of cows av 1,095 lbs at $295. Texas cattle 
sold at $1 85@2 25 for bulls and cows, $2 30@ 


load of 449 head av 986 lbe sold at $2 75, and 
369 head av 948 lbs at $2 85. 
stronger on Tuesday, but on Wednesday the 
best grades were 5 cents lower and others 10 
cents. The market on Thursday was fairly 
active at the prices of the day before. On 
Friday the market ruled stronger and closed 


Good tochoice steers, 1,509 to 1,700 Ibs 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. & 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 . 
Grassers, 1,000@1,500 Ibs. 

Fancy nati 


Ibs. 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 lbs 
Stockers and Feed 

Texas bulls and COWS.......... +00 .05+ 
TURAS SOGTE. «0 i. cccweee ate p 


16 week. 
: hogs on Monday numbered 17,611 head. 


The 


more, there being a scarcity of this class. 
Poor to prime light sold at 
ferior mlxed to choice heavy, $4 
and culls, $3 50@¢4 10. 
day was steady on light, but a 
Buffalo. heavy. 
decline of 10 cents, but the m 
up on Thursday and closed fi 
the market was active and prices 5 cents 
higher on . 
Poorto prime light sold at $4 40@4 75; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $4 20@4 55; skips and 


loads of 1,471@1,545 lb steers sold at $4 25, 
and 16 loads of 1,404@1,494 lbs sold at $4 20. 
Twenty head of 1,099 lb Herefords sold at 
$4 20, some 1,128 lb Nebraskas at $410. Native 
beef cattle av 880 @1,580 Ibs sold at $3@4 25. 
Shippers bought principally at $3 90@4 10, 
and dressed beef men largely at $3 70@4. 
About 600 distillery fed steers av 1,180@1,320 
lbs sold at $3 85@4. A train load of 200 ** fed ’’ 
Nebraska range cattle av 1,135 lbs sold at 


on were received yesterday. Nine loads of 
teers av 1,325 lbs sold at $3 65, and six loads 


25 for steers. Most of the Texas steers av 
70@1,020 lbs sold at $2 65@2 85. One train 


Prices were 


t the following 
QUOTATIONS : 


ve cows and heifers....... 
common to choice cows, 850 to 1,000 : 


THE “FREEMAN” 
Ensilage and 
Feed Cutters. J 


or 


{ AllSizes 
IPOWER or HAND 
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Bacine, Wis 
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3 60@3 80 | 


also Plans for Silk % 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO... Salem. 4 
| HENION & HUBBELL, 55 5. Clinton St. Chicago, Western 1 
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Porn SiCuT 
PAYS THE FREIGH! 
Agents Wanted. Send t% rT ee 5 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Scales. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton.}.! 


| 
| MIGHICAN 7 


ey 





FEMALE—— 
. » + + « SEMINAR 


College Preparatory and Advanced Coursés © 
Study. Fine advantages in Music and Art. Brit 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam estes 
passenger elevator. Board and tuition §0. 

ear opens September 12. Send for Catslogue 

SABELLA @. FRENCH, Principal, Kalamazoo, ¥ 


WELL DRIL 
ae Send .2Octs. rl ace 
¥*/catalogues will 
fullipartieulars 


CARPENTER_$7.*AND CARROLLYAYE 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES. 


Superior Goods! Favorab/e Prices! 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0.\ 


CHICAGO. 


GIDER 


MACHINERY. 


Knuckle Joint & &"" 
Presses, Graters, Eva? 
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nd 


Secured for Inver, 
TS ors. Terms moc 
Information free.» ¢ 
ACKER & MORSELL, Washingto2. 
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POULTRY, POULTRY. 





RY to usé 
est CASH 


THE FALTIS MARKET: 


301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EE” Good prices paid for spring chickens #2° 
ducks, weight from 1 Ibs and upwards eae 














Hoas.—Receipts 67,628, against 66,501 last 
Shipments 24,273. The receipts of 


general hog market was 5@10 cents 
igher, while light grades advanced still 


40@4 80; In- 
0@4 55; skips 
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ade lower on 
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‘ket steadied 
. On Friday 


The ma 


Trading was slow on 


light, and 10@15 ccnts on heavy. 





culls, $8 50@4 10. 























KILL THE MICE 


Farmers desirous to save their crops *! om 
Destruction by the Midge, Weevil, Chinch Bug 
and Cut Worm, 
can do so by purchasing our 


Vermicidal Dressing 


sect Witte 
Injury to the © P wil ocr 
Tan acre 
81. Liberal discount for 'arge quantities. 


ee VERMICIDAL DRESSING (0. 


20-8 DETROIT, MICH 
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